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PREFACE. 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on 
International  Arbitration  was  held,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  House,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.,  June  i,  2  and  3,  1898.  Six  sessions  were  held. 
This  Report  contains  the  stenographic  account  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  consisted  of  addresses  and  short  speeches  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  arbitration,  on  a  permanent  international  tribunal, 
an  Anglo-American  treaty,  methods  of  promoting  arbitration,  etc. 

One  copy  of  this  Report  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  If  other  copies  are  desired,  application  should  be  made  to 
Mr.  Smiley. 


THE  FOURTH  LAKE  MOHONK  ARBITRATION 

CONFERENCE. 


first  Session. 

Wednesday  Morning,  June  i,  1898. 


The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inte  lational  Arbitration 
met  for  its  fourth  annual  session,  by  invitation  of  Hon.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  in  the  parlors  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  House,  on 
the  first  day  of  June,  1898. 

Mr.  Smiley,  in  opening  the  Conference,  welcomed  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  gathered,  with  his  never-failing  cordiality.  In  some 
respects,  he  said,  the  present  seemed  an  unfortunate  time  for  hold¬ 
ing  this  Conference,  but  lie  believed  it  could  be  made  a  most  for¬ 
tunate  occasion.  He  expressed  his  confidence  that  nothing  would 
be  said  that  would  in  any  way  convey  to  the  outside  world  an  im¬ 
pression  of  disloyalty  to  the  government,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  would  be  no  denunciation  of  the  nation  with  which 
we  are  unfortunately  at  war.  He  felt  that  the  purpose  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  would  not  be  advanced  by  any  such  discussion. 

Mr.  Smiley  again  expressed  his  hope,  unchecked  by  the  present 
condition  of  affairs,  that  arbitration  would  prevail.  As  soon  as  it 
can  be  established  between  us  and  our  near  kin,  the  English  peo¬ 
ple,  many  other  nations  will  be  ready  for  it,  and  so  there  will 
eventually  be  brought  about  arbitration  between  all  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Smiley  then  nominated,  as  chairman  of  the  Conference, 
Hon.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City,  who  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected.  Colonel  Waring,  upon  assuming  the  chair,  spoke 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Host,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  recall  a  German  saying,  “ Dcin  Wunsch,  mein 
Be  f  chi ”  “Your  wish  is  my  command.”  I  am  sure  that  all  in  this 
audience  will  be  more  than  ready  to  say  this  to  Mr.  Smiley.  I 
especially  urge  all  speakers,  whenever  they  feel  their  angry  pas¬ 
sions  rising,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  to  remember  that  it  is  Mr. 
Smiley’s  earnest  wish  that  nothing  whatever  should  be  said  with 
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reference  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  between  this  country  and 
Spain.  In  order  to  establish  fixed  lines  within  which  all  speakers 
shall  confine  themselves,  it  will  be  safe  and  prudent  to  say  that 
nothing  which  has  happened  since  the  meeting  of  this  Conference 
last  year,  or  which  may  be  expected  to  happen  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  next  year,  is  to  be  referred  to  in  any  way. 

We  were  making  good  progress  when  we  met  a  year  ago,  and 
I  think  our  final  conclusion  was  that  the  slight  set-back  which  the 
cause  of  arbitration  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
Senate  was,  on  the  whole,  an  advantage,  as  giving  us  more  time 
to  correct  any  errors  in  our  course,  and  that  the  prospect  was  then 
better  than  it  ever  had  been  for  the  establishment  of  the  system 
of  arbitration  throughout  the  world,  in  all  cases  not  affecting  na¬ 
tional  honor  or  integritv  of  territory.  I  believe  that  nothing  that 
has  happened  since  has  weakened  our  chance  for  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess,  and  I  trust  that  the  discussions  of  this  Conference  will  be 
instructive,  satisfactory  and  useful  to  all. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Rev.  H.  K.  Car- 
roll  of  New  York  and  Miss  Martha  D.  Adams  of  Boston  were 
elected  as  secretaries  of  the  Conference. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  Mr.  Joshua  L.  Baily  of 
Philadelphia  was  elected  treasurer. 

On  motion  of  President  Seelye,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  a  Business  Committee:  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Capen  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Prof.  John  B.  Clark  of  New  York  City,  Hon.  John  I.  Gilbert 
of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  of  Boston,  Hon. 
Robert  Treat  Paine  of  Boston,  Herbert  Welsh  of  Philadelphia, 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff  of  Philadelphia. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  John  I.  Gilbert,  Major  Marshal  H.  Bright 
and  Rev.  H.  Iv.  Carroll  were  elected  a  Press  Committee. 

The  opening  address  of  the  Conference  was  made  by  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.  D.,  of  Boston,  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace 
Society. 


GREATNESS  AND  PERMANENCE  OF  THE  ARBITRA¬ 
TION  CAUSE. 

BY  BENJAMIN  F.  TRUEBLOOD,  LL.  D. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conference , — I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  honor  of  being  invited  to  be  the  first  speaker  on  this 
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interesting  and  delicate  occasion.  I  could  wish,  however,  that 
the  honor  had  come  to  me  either  before  the  21st  of  April,  or  after 
the  close  of  the  present  conflict,  when  our  armies  and  navies  had 
all  come  home  and  peace  had  been  restored.  But  circumstances 
often  determine  duties,  and  we  must  all  do  the  best  we  can  in  the 
narrow  path  which  is  appointed  to  us  to  walk  in. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  by  many  persons  as  to  the 
propriety  of  holding  a  conference  of  this  kind  at  the  present  time. 
To  me  it  seems  that  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  the 
matter.  Those  who  believe  that  the  present  conflict  is  to  extend 
the  principle  of  arbitration  and  make  it  more  powerful  in  the 
world  ought  to  favor  holding  an  arbitration  conference;  and 
those  who  believe  that  it  will  put  back  arbitration  for  a  time 
ought  to  be  interested  in  holding  an  arbitration  conference  to 
try  to  counteract  what  they  believe  will  be  the  evil  effects  of  the 
war. 

Such  a  conference  does  not  express  the  slightest  shade  of 
disloyalty  to  the  country.  It  is  well  known  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  leading  advisers  in  Washington  are  all 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  for  which  this  Conference 
stands.  I  had  the  privilege,  in  company  with  four  other  members 
of  the  Mohonk  Conference  Committee,  of  visiting  the  President 
in  November  of  last  year.  That  committee,- of  which  Senator  Ed¬ 
munds  was  chairman,  found  the  President  in  the  fullest  sympathy 
with  all  the  purposes  of  this  Conference,  and  promising  at  all 
times  to  do  everything  ih  his  power  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  arbitration  treaties  between  this  and  other  nations  of  the  world. 
I  am  sure,  therefore,  that  the  responsible  leaders  of  our  govern¬ 
mental  life  will  not  interpret  the  holding  of  this  Conference  as  in 
any  way  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  government. 

The  holding  of  the  Conference  is  justified  from  another  point  of 
view.  The  cause  which  we  represent  is  a  permanent  one;  this 
interest  is  one  of  the  most  enduring  possible.  All  wars,  sooner 
or  later,  cease.  The  Seven  Years’  War  ceased,  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War  ceased,  even  the  Hundred  Years’  War  came  to  an  end.  All 
of  our  wars  so  far  have  come  toi  an  end,  and  we  expect  that  this 
one  will.  Wars  are  only  temporary  disturbances;  the  movement 
for  which  this  Conference  stands  is  a  great,  abiding  movement, 
which  shall  never  end.  Its  results  will  finally  appear  in  permanent 
institutions  which  will  be  as  enduring  as  human  society.  For  that 
reason,  the  friends  of  the  cause  ought  never  to  cease  their  labors. 
In  times  of  disturbance  as  well  as  in  times  of  cjuiet,  they  ought 
to  do  whatever  is  possible  to  promote  the  real  and  abiding  inter¬ 
ests  of  humanity  as  represented  by  the  arbitration  movement. 

The  arbitration  movement  aims  to  secure  the  adoption  every¬ 
where  in  international  relations  of  the  principles  of  justice  and 
right,  of  law  and  reason,  so  that  ultimately  war  shall  be  banished 
from  human  society.  The  nations  will  learn  war  no  more,  when, 
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and  only  when,  they  shall  have  set  up  a  permanent  system  of  jus¬ 
tice,  under  recognized  forms  of  law,  for  the  settlement  of  their 
difficulties. 

The  abiding  nature  of  our  cause  appeals  to  me  with  tremendous 
force.  I  do  not  see  how  the  movement  is  to  be  permanently 
hindered  by  any  temporary  disturbance  between  two  or  three  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  Its  moving  forces  are  those  which  lie  at  the 
heart  of  all  our  Christian  civilization.  We  ought  to  be  building 
along  this  line  continually.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  Mo- 
honk  would  have  been  untrue  to  its  mission  if  a  conference  had 
not  been  held  here  at  this  time.  It  would  have  been  a  confession 
of  weakness,  of  loss  of  faith,  if  this  place  had  been  silent  and  found 
no  voice  to  utter  in  behalf  of  the  great,  positive  ideas  which  all 
thoughtful  people  confess  are  more  and  more  to  rule  the  world. 

I  should  like  to  speak  a  little  about  the  recent  growth  through¬ 
out  the  world  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  arbitration.  Since  we  met 
here  last  year  there  have  been  three  very  important  conferences 
held.  The  Inter-Parliamentary  Peace  Conference  was  held  at 
Brussels  in  the  month  of  August.  It  is  made  up  of  members  of 
European  and  American  parliaments,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
positive  work  of  building  up  a  better  understanding  between  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  securing  the  adoption  of 
permanent  treaties  of  arbitration  and  a  permanent  court.  That 
Conference  began  at  Paris  in  1889,  and  has  grown  from  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  less  than  a  hundred  that  first  year  to  a  membership  of 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  at  the  present  time,  representing  all 
the  constitutional  governments  of  Europe.  It  is  a  unique  institu¬ 
tion  in  human  history,  and  one  that  promises  much  for  the  future. 
It  is  gradually  building  up  an  arbitration  party  in  every  nation 
in  Europe.  There  is  much  more  consideration  and  mutual  re¬ 
spect  between  the  nations  of  Europe  than  there  was  when  this 
association  was  first  organized.  At  its  meetings  you  will  see  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  Italian  and  English  statesmen,  and  those  from 
other  countries,  sitting  down  together  and  for  several  days  dis¬ 
cussing  the  great  questions  of  international  friendliness  and  jus¬ 
tice. 

Immediately  following  this  Conference  at  Brussels,  there  was 
held  at  Hamburg,  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  European  con¬ 
tinent,  the  eighth  International  Peace  Congress.  Though  it  is 
called  a  Peace  Conference,  it  gives  its  attention  to  the  same  ques¬ 
tions  which  we  discuss  here.  This  Congress  I  had  the  privilege 
of  attending.  There  were  about  225  delegates,  representing 
seventeen  different  nations.  Mexico  was  represented  as  well  as 
the  United  States.  The  Congress,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held  in 
the  German  Empire,  was  received  by  the  authorities  of  the  city 
of  Hamburg  with  the  greatest  respect.  It  was  well  reported  in 
all  the  leading  papers  of  the  city,  except  perhaps  one.  On  the 
opening  evening,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  largest  hall  in 
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Hamburg.  This  was  attended  by  more  than  four  thousand  peo¬ 
ple,  who  listened  to  addresses  from  eight  o’clock  until  a  quarter 
before  twelve.  The  addresses  were  of  a  high  order;  a  German 
colonel,  who  had  served  his  time  in  the  army,  making  a  mag¬ 
nificent  plea  in  favor  of  international  arbitration  and  the  change 
of  temper  and  disposition  necessary  to  secure  its  permanent  adop¬ 
tion.  That  Congress  was  a  revelation  to  many  people  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  and  spread  of  the  sentiment  against  European 
militarism  and  in  favor  of  greater  friendliness  and  ultimately  of 
an  arbitration  arrangement  between  the  nations  of  Europe.  This 
spirit  is  growing  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  Austria;  it  is  even  taking 
hold  of  Russia.  We  had  at  this  Conference  Dr.  Novicow  of 
Odessa,  one  of  the  leading  sociologists  of  Europe.  The  members 
of  the  Congress  were  nearly  all  distinguished  men  and  women, 
members  of  the  nobility,  members  of  parliament,  members  of 
city  governments,  men  of  culture  from  the  universities,  editors, 
business  men,  etc.  It  was  not  a  gathering  of  cranks  and  half- 
balanced  enthusiasts,  but  of  men  and  women  of  sober  judgment. 

A  little  time  after  the  close  of  this  Congress,  there  was  held  at 
Copenhagen  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  which  for  more 
than  twenty  years  has  been  sitting  down  quietly  each  year  and 
studying  how  it  might  promote  the  development  of  international 
law  into  greater  harmony  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  moral¬ 
ity.  These  three  associations,  which  have  held  their  sessions  since 
we  met  here  last  year,  represent  a  powerful  movement  which,  in 
spite  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  is  spreading  and  growing  from 
year  to  year,  and  in  which  lies  the  promise  of  a  better  future  for 
the  human  race. 

Let  me  repeat  in  passing  what  I  have  said  at  previous  confer¬ 
ences  of  the  general  arbitration  movement  of  the  century.  When 
this  century  began,  there  had  been  only  one  or  two  real  arbitra¬ 
tions  between  nations, — using  the  word  nations  in  the  modern 
sense.  But  since  the  opening  of  the  century  there  has  been  an 
average  of  more  than  one  arbitration  of  important  difficulties 
every  year, — actually  more  than  a  hundred  important  cases  de¬ 
cided  by  this  method  rather  than  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  Most  of 
the  important  nations  of  the  world  have  been  parties  in  one  or 
more  of  these  cases,  even  those  which  we  are  not  accustomed  to 
consider  civilized.  The  United  States  has  led  in  this  movement, 
having  been  a  party  to  about  fifty  of  the  cases.  In  about  thirty, 
Great  Britian  has  been  a  party.  The  United  States  has  had  arbi¬ 
tration  with  seventeen  different  nations,  and  Great  Britain  with 
twelve.  One  of  the  interesting  things  is  that  both  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  have  arbitrated  not  only  with  great 
powers,  but  also  with  weak  powers.  Nine  of  the  cases  which 
we  have  settled  by  arbitration,  and  six  of  those  in  which  Great 
Britain  has  been  a  party,  have  been  with  weak  powers.  Thus  the 
charge  sometimes  made  against  Great  Britain,  that  she  arbitrates 
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only  with  great  nations,  falls  to  the  ground  in  the  light  of  the 
facts. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  movement  is  that  arbitra¬ 
tion  clauses  have,  in  recent  years,  been  introduced  in  many 
treaties  of  commerce,  providing  that  any  difficulty  arising  in  the 
execution  of  such  treaties  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration.  This 
is  coming  to  be  a  common  principle  in  the  making  of  treaties 
everywhere. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  cases  of  arbitration  be¬ 
tween  nations  has  accumulated,  until  now  not  a  year  passes  in 
which  there  are  not  from  six  to  fifteen  cases  actually  in  process 
of  settlement.  Yet  all  this  goes  on  so  quietly  that  most  people 
know  nothing  about  the  greater  part  of  them.  One  little  war 
makes  more  fuss  than  five  hundred  cases  of  arbitration,  and  costs 
more  than  all  of  them.  But  the  arbitration  cases  go  steadily  and 
quietly  on,  doing  their  work  and  building  up  a  greater  respect  for 
law,  a  greater  considerateness  and  patience  between  nations. 

During  the  year,  there  have  been  not  less  than  fifteen  cases 
of  international  difficulty  under  consideration  by  tribunals  of  ar¬ 
bitration,  some  of  them  new  cases,  others  those  previously  re¬ 
ferred  and  in  process  of  adjustment. 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  Bering  Sea  seal  fisheries  dispute,  the  com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  this  country  and  Great  Britain  to  adjust  the 
claims  of  the  Canadian  sealers  has  finished  its  work  and  decided 
upon  the  amount  that  the  United  States  is  to  pay.  The  subject 
is  now  under  consideration  in  Congress,  and  an  appropriation 
is  likely  to  be  made  in  a  short  time  for  the  payment  of  that  claim 
of  $473>I51;26- 

2.  The  Venezuela  Boundary  arbitration  is  in  progress.  The 
court  has  finally  been  made  up,  and  has  just  decided  to  meet  in 
Paris  next  winter.  Professor  Maartens  of  Russia,  one  of  the 
great  authorities  on  international  law,  has  been  chosen  as  um¬ 
pire. 

3.  The  Delagoa  Bay  Railway  arbitration  is  in  progress.  The 
arbitrators  have  sent  an  expert  to  that  country,  he  has  made  his 
report,  and  the  whole  case  is  in  the  hands  of  the  court  and  likely 
to  be  soon  adjusted. 

4.  France  and  Brazil  have  finally  ratified  the  treaty,  made  more 
than  a  year  ago,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  French-Guiana-Brazil 
boundary  dispute,  involving  more  territory  than  the  Venezuela 
dispute.  _ 

5.  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  have  settled  during  the  year  a 
dispute  over  the  Manica  frontier  in  Mashonaland,  Great  Britain 
being  awarded  about  three-fourths  of  the  territory  in  dispute. 

6.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  recently  submitted  to  arbi¬ 
tration  the  case  of  a  claim  made  by  some  merchants,  the  Denhardt 
Brothers,  in  Southeastern  Africa. 

7.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia  have  in 
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progress  an  arbitration  over  the  matter  of  a  railway  which  was 
built  bv  some  British  capitalists  in  the  territory  of  Colombia. 

8.  Hayti  and  San  Domingo  have  just  submitted  a  boundary 
dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Pope.  This  has  been  done  since 
the  present  “unpleasantness”  began. 

9.  A  commission  appointed  nearly  two  years  ago,  called  the 
Anglo-French  Commission,  is  sitting  in  Paris  from  time  to  time, 
discussing  all  the  questions  that  have  arisen  between  the  English 
and  French  governments  as  to  their  possesions  in  West  Africa. 
Though  the  friction  between  the  two  countries  has  been  great  at 
times  during  the  past  year,  and  war  has  actually  been  threatened 
on  a  small  scale,  at  last  the  probabilities  are  that  this  commission 
will  reach  an  ultimate  adjustment,  within  another  year,  of  all  the 
difficulties  in  question. 

10.  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  are  engaged  in  an  arbitration 
over  the  expulsion  of  a  British  subject  from  Antwerp  a  year  or 
two  ago. 

11.  Germany  and  France  are  engaged  in  an  arbitration  over  a 
boundary  dispute  in  reference  to  a  portion  of  what  is  known  as. 
the  “Hinterland”  of  Toga  in  West  Africa. 

1 2.  Bolivia  and  Peru  have  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Pope  a  boundary  dispute. 

13.  The  immigration  dispute  between  Japan  and  Hawaii  has 
gone  to  arbitration. 

14.  The  Alaska  boundary  is  in  process  of  determination  by  an 
Anglo-American  Commission. 

15.  There  is  an  arbitration  in  progress  between  Costa  Rica  and 
Bolivia  over  a  disputed  boundary. 

16.  Just  now  it  is  announced  from  Washington  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  reached,  by  which  all  the  difficulties  between  this 
country  and  Canada  are  to  be  submitted  to  a  commission  which 
shall  take  them  under  consideration  and  settle  them. 

Thus  we  have  sixteen  cases  in  progress  or  newly  referred  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  This  is  a  fact  of  the  foremost  importance,  when 
you  remember  that  only  a  hundred-years  ago  such  things  were 
unknown.  It  proves  two  things;  first,  that  the  sense  of  inter¬ 
national  unity,  of  the  common  interests  of  nations,  the  sense  of 
international  justice  and  respect,  is  growing  every  year,  and  that 
international  hostility  and  dislike  are  gradually  being  pushed 
more  and  more  into  the  background.  It  proves  that  the  same 
regard  for  law  which  we  find  in  civil  society  is  forcing  itself 
into  the  relations  of  the  nations  of  the  world;  and  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  that  these  principles  shall  extend  their  sway 
and  bring  about  the  establishment  of  that  permanent  tribunal 
which  some  of  the  gentlemen  were  discussing  here  last  year. 

It  proves,  in  the  second  place,  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  international  tribunal,  for  which  we  plead,  in  order 
that  there  may  not  be  delay,  but  that  all  such  disputes  may  go  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  a  court  which  is  already  in  existence. 
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We  stand  thus  on  a  firm,  historic  basis,  while  we  are  convinced 
in  our  judgments  that  international  arbitration  ought  to  take  the 
place  of  the  evil  of  war  between  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  W e 
are  here  to  try  to  help  the  movement  along  a  little.  I  believe  that 
the  discussions  which  we  are  to  have  in  this  Conference,  and  the 
declaration  which  we  may  make  will  do  something  towards  the 
fuller  development  of  this  splendid  system  of  international  justice, 
and  bringing  about  the  time  when  law,  reason  and  conscience  are 
to  prevail  in  international  relations. 

Let  us  not  be  discouraged.  Let  us  be  like  the  coral  polyps. 
Their  business  is  not  with  the  storm,  which  may  pass  over  them. 
Though  the  storm  break  away  something  of  what  they  have  built 
or  tear  some  of  them  loose  and  destroy  their  lives,  still  the  great 
body  build  on  and  on  day  after  day.  It  is  their  business  to  be 
building.  Our  business  as  an  arbitration  conference  is  to  build 
arbitration.  The  war  is  not  our  affair,  not  primarily.  The  method 
of  the  Master  should  be  our  method,  to  seek  the  abiding  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  to  dwell  upon  them.  He  never  said  much  about  the 
subject  of  war;  he  talked  about  the  great  principles  which  were 
to  take  their  place  in  human  society  and  ultimately  banish  war 
and  all  other  evils.  We  shall  move  much  faster  if  we  proceed 
upon  the  principle  of  building  up  the  good  rather  than  continu¬ 
ally  railing  at  the  evil.  We  should  seek  to  promote  the  principles 
of  peace  and  arbitration  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  between  all 
sorts  of  organizations  in  the  country,  between  this  nation  and 
Great  Britain,  between  this  nation  and  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  In  this  way  our  purpose  is  sure  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  end. 

Let  us  steadily  press  the  idea  that  the  arbitration  movement  is 
a  world-movement.  It  does  not  have  in  view  simply  a  union  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  our  great  sister  nation  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water.  It  does  not  mean  an  alliance  of  force  with  any 
nation  whatever.  It  means  a  pacific  union,  in  a  spirit  of  inter¬ 
national  friendliness,  which  is  to  take  in  all  the  nations  as  fast  as 
possible.  Let  this  Conference  use  its  influence  to  maintain  in  this 
nation,  as  far  as  it  may,  the  spirit  of  absolute  justice  and  fairness, 
of  love  and  brotherhood,  toward  all  other  nations.  That  is  our 
mission,  and  the  strength  of  our  influence  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  singleness  of  aim  and  the  sincerity  and  honesty  with  which 
we  pursue  it. 

Colonel  Waring:  One  idea  came  to  me  while  Dr.  True- 
blood  was  speaking,  which  I  think  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
I  am  not  yet  an  old  man.  I  was  “brought  up,”  as  we  say  in  my 
country,  in  a  village  in  Connecticut,  a  perfectly  simple,  law-abid¬ 
ing, ‘rural  community.  There  was  not  a  boy  of  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  in  that  town  who  did  not  either  discuss  with  his  friends 
or  feel  under  his  jacket  the  personal  bearings  of  the  questions, 
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“What  should  I  do  if  I  should  ever  be  challenged  to  fight  a  duel?” 
“If  anybody  called  you  a  liar,  would  you  challenge  him?”  It  was 
a  fundamental  idea  which,  I  think,  was  at  that  time  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  all  boys.  They  felt  that  they  could  not  get  out 
of  the  moral  obligation  of  fighting  a  duel,  if  they  were  called  liar 
or  coward.  Now,  what  has  become  of  all  that  sentiment,  not 
only  in  Connecticut,  but  throughout  the  country,  even  in  Mem¬ 
phis?  It  has  all  gone,  gone  in  the  direction  in  which  we  believe 
that  the  idea  will  go,  that  all  troubles  between  nations  must  be 
settled  by  murder. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  as  the  next  speaker  President 
L.  Clark  Seelye,  of  Smith  College. 


PEACE  OUT  OF  WAR. 

BY  PRESIDENT  L.  CLARK  SEELYE. 

Mr.  President, — I  can  only  repeat  your  motto  and  obey,  al¬ 
though  it  was  far  from  my  intention  to  make  a  speech.  It  would 
seem  ungracious  to  decline  to  respond,  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this,  to  the  sentiments  which  have  been  expressed  here  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  limitations,  which  have 
been  placed  upon  this  discussion  by  our  president  and  our  be¬ 
loved  host,  preclude  entirely  any  reference  to  this  war,  or  compel 
us  to  speak  of  it  as  an  “unpleasantness.”  It  were  useless  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  war.  Our 
brothers,  our  sons,  our  friends  are  in  battle.  Our  nation  is  in 
peril  ,  and  it  is  fitting  to  express,  as  .our  host  has  done,  our  deepest 
patriotism. 

I  was  glad,  and  I  think  you  all  were,  to  catch  the  first  sight 
of  the  old  flag  waving,  more  majestically  than  ever,  over  the  en¬ 
trance  to  this  house,  where  we  have  so  frequently  been  welcomed. 
It  was  the  assurance  to  us  that  the  heart  of  our  host  was  as  loyal 
as  ever,  and  that  this  Conference  in  the  interests  of  arbitration  was 
not  to  hinder  the  government  in  the  vigorous  and  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Many  of  us 
may  have  doubted  its  expediency.  Many  of  us  may  have  felt 
that  it  could  have  been  prevented.  Those  questions  are  to-day 
questions  of  the  past.  If  I  interpret  rightly  what  our  host  has 
said,  it  is  to  forbid  the  discussion  of  these  obsolete  issues;  in  order 
that  we  may  more  effectively  concentrate  our  thoughts  upon 
those  great  principles  of  arbitration,  whereby  all  war  may  eventu¬ 
ally  be  abolished. 
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“In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war”  is  the  old  adage;  the  con¬ 
verse  is  no  less  important,  in  time  of  war  prepare  for  peace.  For 
this  war  is  not  to  continue  indefinitely  ;  it  must  come  to  an  end, 
and  be  ended  by  some  form  of  arbitration. 

You  have  heard  the  prophecy  concerning  the  prospect  of  a 
tribunal  of  the  nations,  and  the  confident  hope  expressed  that 
such  a  tribunal  would  soon  be  established.  But  what  have  we  al¬ 
ready  witnessed  during  these  few  weeks  of  war?  We  have  seen 
the  United  States  appealing  to  a  tribunal  of  nations.  We  have 
seen  Spain  appealing  to  the  same  tribunal.  Both  parties  in  this 
conflict  have  been  presenting  their  respective  causes  to  an  im¬ 
aginary,  but  no  less  real  tribunal,  and  asking  for  judgment.  Both 
are  held  in  check  by  that  tribunal,  which  is  watching  with  intense 
interest  this  struggle,  which  is  determined  that  justice  shall  in  the 
end  prevail,  that  neither  party  shall  overstep  those  bounds  which 
the  nations  have  tacitly  agreed  to  recognize.  This  fact  is  to  me 
a  most  hopeful  sign,  and  should  greatly  encourage  us  in  this 
Conference.  We  may  have  some  difficulty  in  determining  the 
various  steps  whereby  that  tribunal  can  be  established;  such  a 
task  will  call  for  the  best  powers  of  our  lawyers  and  our  states¬ 
men.  But  we  may  rejoice  that  by  the  unconscious  growth  of 
God’s  life  in  humanity,  that  invisible  tribunal  is  actually  growing 
each  year  in  popular  esteem,  and  is  manifesting  its  power  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Its  supremacy  will  come;  perhaps  not 
formally,  in  our  day;  but  come  it  will,  as  surely  as  the  sunlight 
comes  to  us  in  its  full  glory  on  this  first  day  of  summer. 

I  sat,  this  morning,  in  one  of  the  pavilions,  in  the  midst  of  these 
wild,  rocky  upheavals  around  us,  and  thought  of  the  great  catas¬ 
trophes  to  which  this  mountain  bears  witness;  how  the  floods 
had  overwhelmed  it,  the  fires  had  ravaged  it,  the  earthquakes  had 
rent  it,  and  yet  over  it  now  broods  the  quiet  of  this  beautiful  day, 
and  the  very  signs  of  the  past  catastrophes  enhance  the  beauty 
and  the  peace. 

So  I  trust  that  these  commotions  which  at  present  appall  us, — 
these  fearful  conflicts  which  are  upheaving  the  people,  will  also, 
through  the  steady  progress  of  the  divine  life  in  humanity,  prove 
in  the  end  only  tokens  of  that  mercy  which  endureth  forever, — 
only  evidences  of  that  power  which  maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  Him,  while  the  reminder  of  wrath  He  doth  restrain. 

“When  the  old  world  is  sterile, 

And  the  ages  are  effete, 

He  will  from  wrecks  and  sediment 
The  fairer  world  complete.” 

In  this  faith  let  us  go  forward  and  consult  how,  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  we  can  hasten  that  glorious  day,  believing  that  at  this 
Conference,  as  in  the  conferences  of  the  past,  there  shall  be  a 
handful  of  corn  in  the  earth  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains,  that 
the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon. 
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The  closing  address  of  the  session  was  made  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Welsh  of  Philadelphia. 


THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE  IN  ARBITRATION. 

BY  HERBERT  WELSH 

It  is  very  important,  my  friends,  for  those  who  are  approach¬ 
ing  a  new  and  apparently  complicated  subject  for  the  first  time, 
and  who  feel  its  immensity,  to  try  a  simple  method  of  making  the 
question  before  them  easy.  It  is  to  try  to  seek  the  vital  principle 
back  of  the  machinery.  No  matter  how  broad  the  subject,  or 
how  complicated  its  machinery,  the  vital  principle  behind  it,  if  it 
be  a  real  thing,  unites  it  to  truth  in  other  branches  of  human 
effort. 

We  are  approaching  thus  this  great  subject  of  international 
arbitration.  Many  of  us  come  into  this  room  doubtful  as  to  its 
value,  uncertain  how  far  they  can  trust  to  its  hand  to  guide  them 
to  definite  conclusions.  Let  us  try  to  touch  it  with  this  test. 
What  is  international  arbitration?  Is  it  not,  after  all,  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  international  affairs  of  the  very  spirit  which  has  invited 
us  to  meet  here  on  this  mountain-top?  The  principle  which  has 
brought  us  here  was  the  principle  of  love,  and  the  belief  that  in  the 
vital  principle  of  love  there  was  a  wider  possibility  than  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  men  have  yet  recognized. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  we  were  threatened 
by  a  very  serious  conflict.  On  one  side  stood  a  great  corporation 
which  was  engaged  in  transporting  persons  in  the  trolley  cars 
over  our  streets.  On  the  other  side  stood  a  body  of  workmen. 
There  was  a  conflict  between  these  two,  into  the  details  of  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go;  it  was  a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
rights.  Pardon  me  if  I  touch  upon  it  in  a  somewhat  personal 
way,  for  it  illustrates  my  thought  better  than  I  could  otherwise 
do.  My  own  brother  happened  to  be  the  head  of  the  trolley  car 
company.  I  was  the  editor  of  a  small  weekly  journal  which  had 
undertaken  to  discuss  the  question  of  public  rights.  I  could  not 
refrain  from  pointing  out  what  seemed  to  me  right ;  namely,  that 
arbitration  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  settle  the  difficulty, 
that  there  must  be  some  concessions  on  both  sides  to  bring  about 
the  possibility  of  a  meeting  on  common  ground,  if  we  were  to 
avoid  armed  conflict  in  our  city.  In  fact,  it  came  to  a  point  where 
the  street  cars  were  stoned  by  the  workmen,  where  murder  was 
actually  committed,  and  where  United  States  troops  were  held  a 
short  distance  outside  the  city  ready  to  apply  armed  force.  And 
yet,  forced  forward  by  conviction,  our  little  paper  was  obliged 
to  speak  its  mind.  It  was  a  delicate  family  situation.  But  we  did 
come  to  the  time  when  the  contending  parties  were  willing  to 
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accept  arbitration,  and  the  result  of  standing  out  for  that  principle 
was  a  justification  of  the  theory  upon  which  we  had  acted. 

Out  of  that  incident  a  great  lesson  came;  that  precisely  when 
passion  is  hot,  when  violence  is  actually  seeking  to  assert  itself, 
even  then  it  is  possible  to  stand  up  for  this  divine  principle  of 
consideration  and  love;  that  it  is  not  impracticable;  that  it  is  the 
most  practical  of  all  things,  and  that  the  best  possible  results  will 
come  from  it.  It  is  a  question  of  being  able  to  curb  your  own 
passion,  to  abate  your  own  claims  as  to  your  rights,  and  to  submit 
them  to  some  outside  arbitration  which  shall  determine  them. 
It  is  the  virtue  of  humility  asserting  its  claims  for  the  first  time  in 
the  international  relationship.  You  claim  that  your  own  honor 
is  violated;  but  there  is  something  higher  than  this  low  and  im¬ 
perfect  notion  of  honor, — it  is  the  welfare  of  the  world,  the  honor 
and  the  majesty  of  law,  which  are  to  be  asserted  even  though  your 
own  honor  may  seem  to  suffer  a  temporary  eclipse. 

So  it  was  when  a  conflict  was  threatened,  only  two  years  ago, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  upon  the  issue  of 
the  Venezuela  message.  There  was  hot  blood  upon  our  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  far  more  hot  blood,  I  am  bound  to  say,  than  upon 
the  other  side.  Some  of  us  in  Philadelphia,  as  in  other  cities, 
made  an  appeal  for  this  international  court  of  arbitration  to  guard 
against  similar  dangers  in  the  future.  From  the  old  State  House, 
out  of  which,  more  than  a  century  before,  had  gone  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  our  independence  from  the  tyranny  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  out  of  that  venerable  historic  building  went  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  amity  and  peace.  As  in  imagination  we  followed  that  mes¬ 
sage  across  the  Atlantic,  it  seemed  to  mark  a  steady  advance  of 
law,  outside  the  old  sphere  in  which  it  has  triumphed,  outside  of 
the  sphere  in  which  we  have  recognized  and  honored  it  so  long, 
into  the  new  sphere  of  international  relationships.  But  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  wider  application  of  that  divine  principle,  “Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you.”  Back  of  all  the  machinery 
which  the  learned  men  must  determine,  the  lawyers  and  the  think¬ 
ers,  back  of  that  is  this  spirit  which  must  be  in  men’s  hearts. 
In  proportion  as  that  spirit  comes  in,  will  the  operation  of  the  law 
become  possible. 

It  was  my  duty,  sent  from  that  Philadelphia  conference,  to  see 
a  number  of  gentlemen  in  England  the  same  summer.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  Mr.  James  Bryce,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Liberal  party,  now  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 
the  author  of  “The  American  Commonwealth”;  with  Cardinal 
Vaughan,  and  Canon  Scott-Holland,  and  Mr.  Massingham,  the 
editor  of  the  London  Chronicle ,  the  newspaper  which  has  been, 
as  you  know,  most  friendly  toward  the  United  States.  The  senti¬ 
ment  which  these  men  represented,  and  which  seemed  almost  uni¬ 
versal  in  England,  was  one  of  astonishment  and  perplexity  that 
there  could  be  in  the  United  States  any  hostile  feeling  toward 


Great  Britain.  There  are  good  historic  reasons  why  such  hostile 
feeling  might  linger;  but  I  am  sure  that  in  England  that  feeling 
has  completely  passed  away,  and  in  the  place  of  it  is  an  earnest 
desire  that  all  questions  of  irritation  and  difficulty  coming  up  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  in  the  future  may  be  settled  in  some  rea¬ 
sonable  and  peaceful  way. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  little  book  *  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
effort  to  settle  the  Alabama  case  in  1865  by  arbitration.  This 
brief  history  is  full  of  the  kind  of  encouragement  that  has  been  given 
us  by  Dr.  Trueblood  this  morning.  Mr.  Thomas  Balch  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  I  believe,  was  the  first  to  propose  that  this  method  should 
be  adopted  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims;  at  least  he 
had  great  influence  in  that  direction.  In  1864  he  called  upon 
President  Lincoln  and  urged  his  proposal.  That  wise  man  said 
to  him  in  reply  that  the  feeling  at  -that  time,  existing  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  was  so  bitter  that  not  until 
the  millennium  came  would  it  be  possible  to  have  arbitration 
under  such  circumstances.  And  yet  arbitration  was  in  reality 
obtained  and  what  were  the  results?  These  two  great  nations, 
representing  in  many  respects  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  human¬ 
ity,  settled  a  trouble  which  was  most  serious  in  its  character  by 
an  absolutely  peaceful  method.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  Mr. 
Balch  was  charged  at  the  time  in  the  United  States  with  a  lack 
of  patriotism  for  making  this  proposition.  When  we  look  back 
upon  such  facts,  are  we  not  greatly  encouraged  to  follow  out  these 
suggestions  which  have  been  made  here,  to  remember  that  this 
question  is  to  be  approached  by  most  simple  and  natural  methods? 
The  solution  of  the  question  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  presentation 
of  an  ideal  legal  method  in  constituting  the  Court  of  Arbitration. 
That  question  is  most  important,  but  back  of  that  and  under¬ 
neath  it  is  the  existence  of  a  public  sentiment  which  will  make 
this  thing  possible.  In  the  existence  of  such  sentiment  lies  the 
possibility  of  the  operation  of  such  a  court.  Every  man  and  every 
woman  must  remember  that  we  are  all  commissioned  to  carry 
forward  this  work,  by  trying  to  feel,  in  moments  of  passion,  at  the 
very  instant  when  we  are  tempted  to  use  the  other  method,  that 
it  is  possible  to  keep  our  minds  calm  and  cool  and,  before  we  are 
committed  to  a  contrary  policy,  we  must  try  this  method.  Is  not 
this  thought  best  illustrated,  after  all,  by  the  conflict  which  one 
man  has  with  another  over  some  disputed  question,  when  each 
maintains  that  he  is  right?  Unless  there  be  a  court  to  go  into,  un¬ 
less  there  be  an  arbitration  tribunal  of  some  kind  to  appeal  to, 
there  is  no  way  to  settle  the  matter  but  by  an  appeal  to  violence. 
Our  effort  must  be  to  push  the  nation  up  into  the  sphere  of  moral¬ 
ity  and  righteousness  which  the  individual  has  very  largely 
reached  and  toward  which  nations  more  or  less  blindly  aspire. 

*International  Courts  of  Arbitration.  By  Thomas  Balch,  1874.  Re¬ 
printed  at  Philadelphia.  Allen,  Lane  and  Scott,  1896. 
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It  is  by  our  personal  efforts  that  the  ape  and  the  tiger  in  the  na¬ 
tions  is  to  be  made  to  die.  Each  one  of  us  must  feel  that  God  com¬ 
missions  us,  not  only  to  carry  this  method  of  peace  into  our  per¬ 
sonal  relations,  but  to  try  and  press  it  forward  into  international 
relations.  Only  thus  can  solid  progress  be  effected. 

One  who  travels  on  the  continent  or  in  England,  does  he  not 
feel  how,  in  personal  knowledge  of,  and  personal  contact  with  the 
persons  whom  he  meets,  in  railway  carriages  or  elsewhere,  the 
humanity  of  these  people  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  and 
misapprehensions  and  national  hates  fostered  by  ignorance  are 
very  largely  removed  through  acquaintanceship?  Those  who 
have  friends  in  Germany,  in  Russia,  in  France  or  other  foreign 
countries  know  that  there  are  many  noble  people  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  who  would  welcome  arbitration  as  readily  as  the  people 
of  Great  Britain.  So  I  wish  heartily  to  emphasize  this  idea;  that 
what  we  seek  in  trying  to  bring  about  a  Court  of  Arbitration  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  not  the  attainment 
of  selfish  purpose.  It  is  simply  as  a  practical  expedient  that  we 
seek  that  first.  What  we  really  want  is  to  establish  reason  and 
justice  and  self-restraint  in  our  dealings  with  all  people,  to  make 
those  relations  such  as  the  gospel  of  Christ  would  dictate.  We 
can  hasten  that  by  coming  into  closer  contact  with  them.  We  can 
do  it  by  trying  to  approach  any  question  of  international  diffi¬ 
culty,  not  with  the  idea  of  physical  strength  to  enforce  our  de¬ 
mand,  but  with  the  thought  of  the  justice  and  right  back  of  our 
demand.  W e  can  do  it  by  learning,  in  the  national  sense,  to  love 
others.  Even  if  we  were  dealing  with  a  nation  like  Turkey,  we 
can  feel  that  if  we  could  only  get  to  the  individual  Turk,  free  from 
the  domination  of  the  false  ideals  in  which  he  has  been  brought 
up,  we  should  find  it  possible  to  love  the  humanity  in  him,  and 
by  treating  him  justly  to  lift  him  to  our  own  plane  of  living.  Noth¬ 
ing  has  done  more  for  my  own  education  in  this  respect  than  con¬ 
tact  with  our  Indian  tribes,  a  people  at  one  time  apparently  out¬ 
lawed  from  human  sympathies,  and  looked  upon  as  cruel,  treach- 
ous  and  bad.  And  yet  knowledge  of  them  shows  that  they  too 
are  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  that  principles  of  justice  and 
right  in  dealing  with  them  will  bring  out  splendid  results.  Shall 
we  not,  then,  take  this  gospel,  and  spread  it  in  all  our  communi¬ 
cation  with  our  fellow  beings?  Shall  we  not  try  to  use  our  influ¬ 
ence  more  and  more  to  make  the  spirit  of  our  nation  the  spirit 
of  peace,  and  her  dealings  with  other  nations  the  fruit  of  this 
spirit?  Shall  not  that  be  the  highest  and  noblest  idea  for  which 
the  flag  really  stands? 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Clark,  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Wood  and  Mr. 
E.  F.  Browning  were  elected  an  Auditing  Committee. 

The  Conference  was  then  adjourned  until  the  evening. 


Seconfc  Session 


Wednesday  Evening,  June  i,  1898. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  8:15 
o’clock. 

It  was  reported  that  two  vacancies  existed  in  the  Business  Com¬ 
mittee,  and,  on  motion  of  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark,  President  E.  D.  War- 
field  of  Lafayette  College,  and  Hon.  William  J.  Coombs  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  were  elected  to  fill  them. 

Mr.  Francis  Forbes  of  New  York  presented  the  following  reso¬ 
lution,  which  was  referred  to  the  Business  Comittee  without  dis¬ 
cussion  : 

Whereas,  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Conference  that  the  principle  of  arbi¬ 
tration,  or  trial  of  differences  between  nations  and  their  citizens,  should 
be  embodied  in  a  form  which  shall  at  once  embrace  the  largest  number 
of  possible  subjects; 

It  is  resolved  that  the  United  States  government  be  asked  to  take 
the  initiative  in  calling  an  international  conference  of  the  nations  to 
frame  a  convention  for  the  international  arbitration  or  trial  of  differences 
between  the  nations  and  their  citizens. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect. 

Addresses  upon  the  general  subject  of  Arbitration  were  then 
made  by  Rev.  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  D.D.,  the  President  of 
Union  College;  Rev.  Henry  M.  MacCracken,  D.D.,  Chancellor 
of  the  New  York  University;  Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.D.,  of  New 
York  City;  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  of  Columbia  LTniversity, 
and  Rev.  R.  R.  Meredith,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn. 


OUR  OPPORTUNITY  AND  OUR  DUTY. 

BY  PRESIDENT  A.  V.  V.  RAYMOND. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen , — We  who  believe  in  inter¬ 
national  arbitration  have  reason  just  now  to  thank  God  and  take 
courage.  First,  because  armed  strife  is  ultimately  one  of  the  most 
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telling  arguments  for  peace.  When  this  present  conflict  is  over, 
and  the  nation  has  counted  up  the  cost,  direct  and  indirect,  there 
will  be  fewer  Americans  ready  to  force  the  President  to  extreme 
measures  if  complications  should  arise  with  any  other  nation. 
Secondly,  because  the  present  generation  is  likely  to  see  the 
United  States  of  America  forced  into  a  new  relation  with  other 
nations  of  the  earth,  so  that  our  ideas,  our  principles,  our  sug¬ 
gestions,  will  carry  greater  weight  than  ever  before.  This  means 
that  when,  in  the  future,  we,  as  a  people,  propose  international 
arbitration,  as  we  are  certain  to  do,  if  we  and  others  who  believe 
with  us  are  true,  the  proposition  will  be  received  with  greater 
respect  than  is  possible  to-day. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  look  at  this  subject  broadly,  philosophi¬ 
cally.  It  represents  a  great  moral  principle,  and  moral  principles 
are  not  propagated  easily.  They  seldom,  if  ever,  advance  by 
virtue  alone  of  their  inherent  rightness.  We  have  to  take  human 
nature  as  it  is,  not  as  we  wish  it  were,  not  as,  please  God,  it  shall 
be  some  day.  As  humanity  is  constituted,  the  acceptance  of  the 
right  depends  largely  upon  the  nature  of  its  endorsement.  We 
are  constantly  quoting  authority,  not  stating  an  opinion  by  itself, 
but  giving  the  name  of  the  man  who  defends  it,  knowing  that 
the  name  will  add  weight  to  the  opinion.  Does  any  one  doubt 
that  the  character,  the  ability  of  the  men  and  women  who  gather 
in  this  Conference  commend  arbitration  to  multitudes  who  other¬ 
wise  would  give  it  little  thought? 

Goethe  has  suggested  it  all:  “There  are  few  voices  in  the  world, 
but  there  are  many  echoes.”  Most  men  take  their  ideas  from 
those  whom  they  have  learned  to  respect.  It  matters  little  what 
may  be  the  basis  of  the  respect,  so  long  as  the  respect  is  genuine, 
it  is  a  sufficient  basis  for  authority.  Now  when  we  ask,  not  what 
do  a  few  men  respect  most,  but  what  do  most  men  respect,  the 
answer  is,  Power.  In  the  final  analysis,  that  remains  as  the  basis 
of  authority  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  the  human  race. 
We  may  not  like  to  admit  it,  but  we  cannot  deny  it.  It  is  one 
of  those  facts  with  which  it  is  dangerous  to  quarrel.  Might  does 
not  make  right;  but  when  might  endorses  the  right  it  goes  far  to¬ 
ward  making  the  right  accepted,  not  by  virtue  of  force,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  respect  that  power  always  awakens.  This  is  the  prin- 
,  ciple  that  gives  such  tremendous  meaning  to  the  events  now  oc¬ 
curring  in  our  national  life,  and  which  should  give  us  all  new 
courage.  For  we  are  not  only  making  history  now,  we  are  shap¬ 
ing  destiny.  In  the  future,  the  United  States  of  America  will 
stand  on  a  new  footing  with  reference  to  the  other  nations  of 
earth.  In  all  probability  we  shall  be  obliged  to  maintain  an  army 
and  a  navy  that  will  impress  the  world  with  an  idea  of  our  national 
strength.  Because  of  this,  the  United  States,  in  all  international 
matters,  will  have  greater  weight  than  ever  before. 

There  are  some,  perhaps  many,  who  see  in  this  armed  force  of 
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the  future  a  temptation  to  fight  easily,  upon  slight  provocation. 
That  might  be  so  if  we  were  a  half-civilized  or  a  conscienceless 
nation;  but  the  American  conscience  is  to  be  as  large  a  factor  in  this 
future  as  the  American  navy.  And  instead  of  antagonizing  the 
influence  of  the  American  conscience,  the  principle  which  we 
have  just  affirmed  seems  likely  to  give  greater  acceptance  to  the 
American  conscience  by  virtue  of  the  power  that  is  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  before  all  the  world  in  our  national  life. 

This  seems  to  me  to  justify  us  in  thanking  God  and  taking  cour¬ 
age.  By  virtue  of  this  larger  life  which  is  before  us  we  are  to  have 
larger  opportunity  and  greater  responsibility. 

In  many  ways  the  future  of  the  world  is  to  be  determined  large¬ 
ly  by  the  issues  of  the  near  future.  It  is  not  probable  that  any 
of  us  would  have  planned  the  present  contest  in  the  interests  of 
peace;  but  it  is  altogether  probable  that  we  shall  find  in  the  end 
that  the  present  struggle  has  hastened,  beyond  all  our  hopes,  that 
day  towards  which  all  prophecy  points  and  all  progress  tends, 
when  men  shall  not  learn  war  any  more.  For  we  believe  that 
America  will  be  true  to  herself,  true  to  her  conscience,  true  to 
her  God. 

It  is  not  right  for  us  to  say  that  international  arbitration  has 
made  no  progress  during  the  past  year.  One  year  ago  our  dis¬ 
cussion  turned  upon  a  possible  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  At  that  time  we  faced  what  seemed  an 
inborn  antagonism  between  the  two  nations.  To-day  there  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  such  antagonism;  the  two  nations,  instead  of 
standing  face  to  face,  are  side  bv  side.  There  ought  not  to  be  a 
question,  there  is  no  question,  about  an  agreement  between  these 
nations  which  shall  make  war  an  impossibility  between  them. 
That  agreement  entered  upon,  the  moral  effect  upon  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  will  be  incalculable.  Small  nations  alwavs 
imitate  great  nations,  as  small  men  imitate  great  men.  When  the 
nations  which  represent  the  highest  civilization  and  the  greatest 
power  are  ready  to  affirm  this  principle,  it  will  gain  currency 
through  all  the  world. 

Our  duty  is  to  help  our  nation  meet  the  greater  obligation  that 
is  so  soon  to  devolve  upon  it.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  It  is  to 
be  done  by  our  gaining  a  profound  conviction  that  the  principle 
of  arbitration  is  right,  is  necessary,  is  inevitable,  if  the  world  is  to 
progress.  This  must  become  a  part  of  our  religion,  so  that  what¬ 
ever  the  obstacles,  whatever  the  arguments  brought  in  opposition, 
we  shall  not  lose  faith,  but  believe  in  it  and  advocate  it.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  hold  it  as  a  part  of  a  general  creed  to  which  we 
give  our  assent  in  general  by  attending  this  Conference;  it  will 
have  no  moral  force  from  us  until  it  gets  down  into  our  moral 
nature,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  right,  right  absolutely.  We  are 
to  help  the  cause,  as  every  cause  is  helped,  by  missionary  effort. 
For  most  of  us,  this  means  home  missionary  effort;  it  means  earn- 
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est  and  constant  advocacy.  We  have  one  object  before  us,  to 
make  America  take  her  stand  for  this  principle;  to  this  end  we 
are  to  discuss  and  agitate  and  advocate  and  organize,  tirelessly, 
resistlessly,  until  the  nation  makes  this  her  cause,  in  the  day,  so 
rapidly  approaching,  of  her  boundless  opportunity. 


STEPS  TOWARD  ARBITRATION. 

BY  REV.  H.  M.  MaCCRACKEN,  D.D. 

Mr.  President , — In  this  my  first  attendance  upon  the  Mohonk 
Conference,  I  wish  to  express  my  obligation  to  this  Conference 
for  the  impulse  that  it  has  given  me.  We  who  have  placed  upon 
us  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  education  of  young 
men,  welcome  such  influences  as  come  forth  from  this  Conference. 
The  young  men  who  are  going  through  our  universities  are  soon 
to  take  a  large  part  in  guiding  the  affairs  of  the  state.  If  world- 
arbitration  is  to  come,  it  will  be  largely  through  their  influence. 
We  welcome,  then,  such  a  centre  of  influence  as  this,  which  helps 
to  educate  them  in  the  thought  that  world-arbitration  is  surely  to 
prevail. 

If  we  who  are  here  can  know  the  corner-stones  upon  which 
this  structure  of  world-arbitration  is  to  be  budded  up,  and  if  we 
can  make  the  thoughtful  people  of  the  nation  know  them,  then 
we  have  done  much  toward  attaining  the  great  object  which  is 
before  us.  To  my  mind,  it  is  not  an  edifice  that  is  to  be  budded 
up  very  speedily.  I  can  hardly  dream  of  the  time  coming  within 
my  generation  when  we  shall  have  more  than  a  few  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth  joining  in  the  arbitration  of  their  differences.  But 
if  we  can  help  to  forward  it  in  little  measure,  we  shall  have  done 
what  we  could. 

For  my  part,  I  would  have  this  Conference  teach  the  citizens 
of  America,  I  would  have  all  universities  and  colleges  teach  the 
young  men  within  their  walls,  to  favor  the  concentration  of  the 
control  of  mankind  in  a  comparatively  few  world-powers.  As 
I  read  history,  the  great  advances  towards  settling  disputes  by 
arbitration  instead  of  by  war  have  been  through  the  gathering 
of  clans  into  states,  and  states  into  nations,  and  nations  into  em¬ 
pires.  What  has  put  away  war  from  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
these  three  hundred  years?  The  bringing  of  Scotland  and  Wales 
and  England  into  one  nation.  What  has  prevented  any  intestine 
war  in  Germany,  among  those  little  kingdoms  and  principalities, 
these  last  thirty  years?  The  forming  of  the  German  Empire. 
What  has  prevented  any  war  in  this  North  American  continent, 
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these  last  thirty  years?  Very  largely,  the  fact  that,  north  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Mexico,  there  are  only  three  nations.  There 
has  been  ten  times  more  war  among  those  little  nations  south  of 
Mexico  than  in  all  the  rest  of  this  continent. 

And  so,  if  there  come  an  opportunity  by  which  the  United 
States  or  its  citizens  can  help  place  all  South  America  under  two 
governments  only,  one  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  and  the 
other  on  the  western,  or  all  Central  America  in  a  single  state, 
I  believe  that  by  so  doing  we  shall  help  forward  immeasurably 
this  cause  of  arbitration.  I  welcome  the  coming  control  of  the 
Dark  Continent  by  three  or  four  world-powers.  The  covering 
over  of  eastern  Asia  by  the  Celestial  Empire  has  done  uncounted 
good  to  mankind  in  the  cause  of  peace  for  centuries  past.  As  to 
the  future,  I  am  only  sure  that  either  the  nations  of  the  world  must 
keep  the  Celestial  Empire  in  her  integrity  as  a  single  nation  with 
its  three  or  four  hundred  millions,  or  else,  if  that  cannot  be  done, 
that  the  great  world-powers  of  Russia,  Germany,  England,  France, 
must  still  further  enlarge  their  control  of  mankind  by  taking  the 
millions  of  that  empire,  as  England  took  the  millions  of  India, 
under  their  protection. 

We  are  to  welcome,  in  the  second  place,  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  advance,  as  an  immeasurable  step  toward  arbitration. 
Bailey  Jarvis,  in  “Rob  Rov,”  discussing  the  prospects  of  an  out¬ 
break  by  the  Highlanders  and  consequent  civil  war  in  Great 
Britain,  tells  how  it  is  that,  because  a  “moiety”  of  the  people 
in  the  Highlands  have  absolutely  no  work  to  do,  and  very  little 
to  eat,  war  is  sure  to  come.  To  a  great  many  of  the  nations  of 
the  Old  World,  there  is  an  excuse  for  the  maintenance  of  standing 
armies,  that  otherwise  the  labor  market  would  be  overstocked 
and  there  would  be  nothing  for  tens  of  thousands  of  their  citizens 
to  do.  I  do  not  believe  this  doctrine,  though  temporarily  it 
might  seem  to  be  so  in  Germany,  in  France,  or  in  Russia.  But 
the  most  thorough  students  of  economics  tell  us  that  invention 
and  commerce,  instead  of  taking  the  bread  out  of  people’s  mouths, 
will,  if  they  are  wisely  directed,  enlarge  the  wants  of  the  average 
man,  multiply  indefinitely  the  cravings  of  the  masses,  and  so  give 
employment  instead  of  taking  it  away.  When  we  help  on  the 
spread  of  commerce,  the  enlargement  of  invention  and  industry, 
we  are  giving  occupation  to  mankind.  The  men,  therefore,  who 
have  the  shaping  of  the  industries  and  commerce  of  our  country 
are  tending  to  give  that  occupation  to  mankind  which  will  make 
war  unprofitable  and  after  a  while  impossible. 

Military  invention  also  may  well  be  looked  to  as  a  powerful 
factor  in  aid  of  peace.  When  military  invention  perfects  the  flying 
machine,  to  which  my  former  associate,  Dr.  Langley  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian,  is  devoting  his  time,  ability  and  energy,  so  that  it  is  able 
to  drop  explosives  of  untold  power  upon  any  ship,  then  it  seems 
to  me  the  nations  will  receive  a  very  strong  impulse  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  war  no  more ! 
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Then  may  I  name  the  work  of  education?  For,  after  all,  it  is 
some  individual,  some  intelligence,  some  great  will,  that  at  the 
proper  juncture,  will  see  how  to  use  the  opportunity  which  arises 
and  to  carry  forward  to  realization  this  ideal  of  a  great  tribunal 
for  mankind.  It  will  always  require  men  “who  have  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  times.”  So  I  rely  very  largely  upon  the  right  use  of 
education,  in  college  and  university,  in  order  to  raise  up  a  host 
of  educated  youth  who  will  resolve  that  arbitration  is  to  be  the 
solution  of  the  relations  between  nations,  and  that  it  must  and 
shall  come.  If  we  can  fill  the  young  men  of  our  country  with  this 
spirit,  with  the  resolve  to  work,  as  they  shape  our  legislation,  our 
industries,  our  national  growth,  to  secure  this  world-tribunal, 
who  can  tell  what  a  power  might  go  forth  over  all  lands?  The  day 
is  passed  when  the  educated  young  man  of  America  is  a  citizen 
of  America  only.  He  is  a  citizen  of  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth. 


SIGNS  OF  PROMISE. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  W.  H.  P.  FAUNCE,  D.D. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — There  are  some  signs  of 
promise  along  the  horizon  which  give  us  all  good  cheer.  One  of 
the  genuine  signs  of  promise  is  the  shrinking  of  the  globe, 
through  the  progress  of  modern  discovery  and  invention.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  those  “kite-flying  machines”  will  banish  war  or 
not;  it  is  a  very  interesting  line  of  thought  as  to  what  they  may 
do.  They  may  take  the  dare-to-fight  out  of  man;  they  cannot 
take  the  want-to-fight  out  of  him.  W e  are  striving  to  do  the  latter 
as  well  as  the  former. 

The  shrinking  of  the  globe,  the  drawing  together  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  produces  a  physical  contiguity  which  must  have  profound 
moral  results.  When  General  Washington  went  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  assume  the  command  of  the  Continental  army  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  he  was  eleven  days  in  making  the  journey,  a  time  which 
would  now  suffice  to  place  an  ambassador  in  most  of  the  distant 
nations  of  the  earth.  When  Livingstone  died  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  it  was  after  an  absence  from  civilization,  a  practical  drop¬ 
ping  out  of  the  world,  for  years.  Now  any  one  in  this  room  can 
send  a  telegram  straight  to  the  tree  beneath  which  Livingstone’s 
heart  is  buried.  The  maps  of  to-day  are  so  rapidly  being  changed, 
and  so  marvelously,  that  the  atlas  of  to-night  will  be  practically 
useless  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century.  We  see  Africa 
being  portioned  out;  we  see  China  being  carved  into  gigantic 
morsels  for  the  European  palate.  We  see  Nansen  making  his 
dash  for  the  pole.  We  see  the  trans-continental  Siberian  railway 


carrying  new  life  into  those  frozen  desolations,  and  soon  to  pour 
the  tide  of  European  civilization  into  the  ports  of  the  Pacific.  And 
this  physical  contiguity,  have  we  ever  considered  what  it  means, 
as  regards  temperamental  and  social  and  moral  relations?  What 
does  it  mean  for  men  to  come  geographically  nearer  if  politically 
and  socially  they  are  farther  apart?  What  does  it  mean  for  men 
to  come  into  greater  physical  propinquity  if  they  are  sundered 
more  vitally  in  their  thoughts  and  ideals  and  aspirations?  This 
physical  nearness,  on  which  I  surely  need  not  enlarge,  means 
this:  that  in  the  future  hatred  will  be  more  awful,  strife  more 
frightfully  disastrous,  war  more  exceedingly  terrible,  peace  more 
practicable,  international  amity  and  unity  more  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial,  than  in  any  century  since  the  morning  stars  sang  together 
at  the  creation. 

Another  sign  of  promise  is  the  wonderful  expansion  of  the  self- 
consciousness  of  our  own  republic,  and  its  frank  recognition  of  its 
place  among  the  family  of  nations.  The  first  essential  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  life  is  that  the  boy  shall  become  strong  in  his  own  per¬ 
sonality.  The  first  essential  is  that  the  baby  shall  learn  the  use  of 
“I”  and  “me.”  First  the  infant  must  learn  to  walk  alone  and  talk 
alone  and  think  alone  and  act  alone;  then  come  those  alliances 
with  other  lives,  that  interlacing  with  other  personalities,  out  of 
which  comes  the  richest  and  ripest  part  of  our  life.  First  the  as¬ 
sertion  and  maintenance  of  one’s  own  self,  then  the  intertwining 
with  other  selves.  So,  if  you  ask:  “Why  has  this  great  movement 
not  before  aroused  the  conscience  of  America,  why  was  it  not 
taken  up  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  ago?”  the  answer  is  plain. 
First,  in  America  we  had  not  only  to  declare  but  to  achieve  our¬ 
selves;  first  we  had  to  achieve  our  own  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Now  comes  this  larger  intertwining  of  our  national 
life  with  all  the  family  of  nations,  without  which  our  own  highest 
well-being  can  never  be  achieved.  In  the  history  of  the  invention 
of  printing,  if  I  may  borrow  a  happy  illustration  from  Seth  Fow, 
progress  was  slow  as  long  as  the  letters  of  a  word  were  all  printed 
on  one  block.  When  each  movable  type  became  absolutely  inde¬ 
pendent  and  separate  from  all  its  fellows,  then  their  endless  com¬ 
binations  in  modern  literature  and  modern  printing  became  for 
the  first  time  possible.  First  of  all,  it  was  given  to  this  country 
to  have  the  great  rallying  cry  of  1776,  Independence.  Now  we 
are  coming  to  the  grander  rallying  cry,  because  the  grander  idea, 
of  Inter-dependence,  the  inter-dependence  of  separate  sovereign 
states,  each  independent  in  its  own  domain,  yet  all  coming  to¬ 
gether  in  one  indivisible  family  of  nations.  This,  I  think,  is  one 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  present  tendencies  and  events. 

Another  sign  of  promise  on  the  horizon  is  that  we  are  now 
coming  to  recognize  that  the  ethics  of  Jesus,  always  accepted  as 
the  supreme  standard  of  individual  righteousness,  is  now  becom¬ 
ing  recognized  as  the  supreme  standard  of  national  righteousness 
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as  well.  Hatred  on  a  national  scale  is  far  more  unchristian  than 
hatred  on  a  personal  scale.  Alexander  Selkirk,  on  his  lonely  isl¬ 
and,  could  not  have  been,  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  term,  a 
Christian.  He  could,  of  course,  have  prayed  to  God  and  have 
been  saved  in  the  hereafter;  but  to  be  a  Christian  is  very  much 
more  than  that.  Nine-tenths  of  all  Christ’s  commands  relate  to 
our  duties  to  our  fellows,  to  our  relations  to  one  another;  and  the 
man  who,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  is  isolated  from  his  fel¬ 
lows,  cannot  achieve  Christianity  in  the  real  sense.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  nation ;  a  nation  shutting  itself  within  its  own 
boundaries,  and  saying:  “We  care  nothing  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  they  are  only  our  enemies,”  is  a  nation  that  cannot  be  in 
the  deepest  sense  of  the  term  a  Christian  nation.  How  much  we 
have  to  be  thankful  for,  that  the  ethics  of  Jesus  have  already  ame¬ 
liorated  the  conditions  of  modern  warfare!  When,  just  a  month 
ago,  we  issued  two  declarations  to  the  world, — first,  that  if  we  go 
into  war  it  shall  not  be  for  conquest  and  personal  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  and  second,  it  shall  not  be  to  let  loose  a  host  of  privateers 
upon  our  foes, — something  was  shown  to  the  world  which  would 
have  been  inconceivable  two  thousand  years  ago,  inconceivable 
two  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  Christianity  that  did  that.  Two 
thousand  years  ago  the  thought  was,  “Injure  your  enemy  in  every 
possible  way.”  There  is  not  a  nation  on  earth,  civilized  or  semi- 
civilized,  that  dreams  of  warfare  in  that  way  to-day.  The  weapons 
of  war  have  been  changed;  poisons  are  no  longer  permitted,  ex¬ 
plosive  bullets  are  not  permitted.  The  treatment  of  the  sick  and 
the  wounded  has  been  wonderfully  changed,  and  Clara  Barton 
to-day,  with  the  Red  Cross,  goes  amid  the  woes  of  Armenia  or  the 
starvation  of  Cuba,  protected  by  her  Christian  womanhood  and 
by  the  Christian  sentiments  of  nations  that  are  in  deadly  struggle. 
Non-combatants  are  unmolested,  the  rights  of  neutrals  are  re¬ 
spected.  And  all  this  has  been  done  under  the  dominance  of 
Christian  teaching. 

But  we  must  go  still  farther.  On  the  frontier,  when  two  men 
fall  out,  they  organize  an  extempore  court  and  administer  rough 
justice,  hot  with  passion.  In  savage  life,  when  two  men  quarrel, 
one  knocks  down  his  enemy,  and  there  are  no  rules  of  the  game. 
Under  the  old,  ridiculous  “code  of  honor,”  paces  were  measured 
off,  and  we  had  the  duel.  Under  established  law  those  things  be¬ 
come  impossible.  We  have  an  established  court,  to  which  the 
differences  of  individuals  can  be  referred.  Now  I  affirm  that 
every  argument  for  the  reference  of  differences  between  indi¬ 
viduals  to  an  established  court  in  civilized  lands  is  an  argument 
that  tells  a  thousand-fold  for  the  establishment  of  some  court  of 
high  arbitrament  among  nations,  to  which  national  differences 
of  opinion  may  be  referred,  and  whose  decisions  shall  be  enforced, 
not  by  war,  but  by  the  high  dignitv,  the  evident  fairness,  the 
Christian  principle,  of  the  court  itself. 
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The  ethics  of  Jesus  must  be  applied  to  the  nations  of  the  world. 
All  nations  are  in  some  sense  personalities.  Each  nation  has  a 
conscience  and  a  will  and  a  character,  which  are  more  than  the 
simple  sum  of  the  wills  and  consciences  and  characters  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  composing  it.  If  in  an  individual  magnanimity,  gen¬ 
erosity,  forbearance,  altruism,  love,  are  admirable,  they  are  a  mil¬ 
lion-fold  more  admirable  in  a  nation  composed  of  a  million  men. 
If  courtesy  and  chivalry  are  binding  on  the  individual,  they  are 
much  more  binding  on  a  puissant  nation.  If  an  individual  ought 
to  spring  to  the  relief  of  a  defenceless  neighbor  by  his  side,  why 
may  not,  under  Christian  principle,  a  nation  do  the  same  thing? 
If  the  individual  is  bound  to  regard  principle  more  than  policy, 
bound  to  seek  for  righteousness  more  than  the  rewards  of  right¬ 
eousness,  bound  to  seek  for  justice  and  truth  in  his  personal  and 
commercial  and  professional  relations,  much  more  are  the  nations 
bound  to  do  the  same  thing.  And  if  we  who  are  Christians  as 
individuals,  every  one  of  us  acknowledging  that  the  standard  of 
Christ  is  the  supreme  norm  for  us,  if  now  we  can  say,  that  is  the 
standard  for  our  home,  that  is  the  standard  for  our  village  or  muni¬ 
cipality,  that  is  the  standard  for  our  national  life,  then  Christ  shall 
become  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  a  wholly  new  sense,  and  a  fresh 
song  of  the  angels  shall  be  heard  throughout  the  world. 

I  believe  we  can  strive  for  this.  Our  protection  is  not  to  be 
found  in  great  guns,  but  in  the  men  behind  the  guns,  in  the 
righteousness  and  character  within  the  men.  Cromwell  said  to 
the  English  soldiers:  “You  boast  of  the  great  ditch  that  surrounds 
your  island;  but  let  me  tell  you,  your  ditch  will  not  save  you,  if 
you  break  God’s  law!”  We  need  not  simply  a  ditch,  not  simply 
our  armor-plate  in  time  of  danger.  We  need  the  protection  of 
the  pacific  spirit,  of  the  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations, 
of  the  unity  of  the  race,  which  shall  surely  cause  every  difficulty 
in  time  to  vanish,  every  greatest  obstacle  in  tipie  to  dwindle  and 
fade,  and  shall  usher  in  the  time  of  which  William  Watson  has 
spoken,  when  the  earth, 

“Wise  from  all  the  foolish  past. 

Shall,  peradventure,  hail  at  last 
The  advent  of  that  morn  divine, 

When  nations  may  as  forests  grow. 

Wherein  the  oak  hates  not  the  pine, 

Nor  beeches  wish  the  cedars  woe; 

But  all,  in  their  unlikeness,  blend 
Confederate  to  one  golden  end.” 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  INTERNATIONAL  UNITY. 

BY  PROF.  EDWIN  R.  A.  SELIGMAN. 

Mr.  President ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen , — There  are  one  or  two 
considerations  which  appeal  strongly  to  the  economist  in  this 
discussion.  If  we  take  a  broad  view  of  history,  we  find  that  there 
has  often  been  a  movement  in  advance,  and  then  in  part  a  re¬ 
action.  All  progress  in  the  world  consists  of  these  steps  forward, 
and  of  perhaps  slighter  steps  backward.  From  the  economic 
point  of  view,  the  world’s  history  may  be  divided  into  periods. 
If  we  consider  the  mediaeval  conception  of  the  relation  of  man 
to  the  stale,  we  shall  find  primarily  the  principle  of  authority. 
The  individual  was  nothing;  the  government  was  paramount  and 
all-pervading.  The  government  interfered  in  everything,  limited 
the  energies  of  everyone,  fixed  wages  and  prices,  and  left  almost 
no  scope  to  individual  initiative. 

Then  came,  after  several  centuries,  the  modern  view,  which  was 
initiated  through  the  great  industrial  revolution  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  for  which  we  in  America  have  stood  more  than  any 
other  nation.  This  is  the  movement  of  individualism,  which  rests 
upon  the  theory  of  free  competition  and  of  personal  initiative. 
Worked  out  first  by  the  great  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  has  found  its  greatest  practical  realization  in  this  country,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  boundless  continent  which  we  have  had  to  conquer 
and  because  of  the  consequent  need  of  individual  energy  in  cop¬ 
ing  with  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 

Now,  in  modern  times  we  have  seen  a  reaction,  a  necessary 
reaction,  a  reaction  due  largely  to  the  very  causes  which  have 
been  adverted  to  by  some  of  the  speakers  to-night.  We  have 
found  that  individual  initiative,  cut  loose  from  any  control  from 
above,  means,  in  great  measure,  the  abuse  of  the  one  by  the  other; 
means  the  power  of  the  strong  individual  to  succeed,  the  fate  of 
the  weak  individual  to  succumb.  The  trend  of  thought  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  it  will  be  more  strongly  the  trend  of 
thought  in  the  twentieth  century,  is  to  effect  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  these  two  legitimate  principles,  of  individualism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  (using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense)  of  socialism  on  the 
other.  What  the  world  is  tending  to,  in  other  words,  is  the  sociali¬ 
zation  of  private  initiative,  the  keeping  of  what  is  good  and  true 
and  fruitful  in  private  initiative,  but  the  harnessing  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  the  yoke  of  society. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  thought  to  the  problem  in  hand.  If  we 
take  a  similarly  broad  view  of  the  development  of  political  life,  we 
find  that  there  also  has  been  going  on  a  flux  and  a  reflux.  In 
early  times,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  nation.  A  man  was 
a  citizen  of  a  town.  A  foreigner  was  not  alone  a  stranger  from 
another  country;  the  man  who  came  from  another  village  was 
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equally  a  foreigner.  It  made  no  difference  to  the  merchants  of 
York  whether  a  “foreigner”  came  from  an  English  town  or  from 
a.  Flemish  or  an  Italian  or  a  German  town ;  all  alike  were  foreign¬ 
ers.  But  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  there  came 
a  great  epoch  of  nation-building,  stimulated  by  the  great  indus¬ 
trial  development  of  the  age.  This  growth  of  nations  paved  the 
way  for  the  beginnings  of  international  law.  If  I  mistake  not,  it 
was  through  the  meetings  at  Augsburg  and  Westphalia  that  na¬ 
tions  for  the  first  time  came  together  to  agree  upon  certain  inter¬ 
national  principles. 

Now  in  the  eighteenth  century  there  came  a  wider  and  broader 
movement,  not  alone  in  politics,  but  in  philosophy,  in  economics, 
nay  in  every  phase  of  human  thought.  It  was  the  idea  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  theories  of  the  French  philosophers  and  en¬ 
cyclopedists,  the  idea  which  was  the  basis  of  the  doctrines  of 
Rousseau  and  the  other  political  reformers,  the  idea  which  really 
paved  the  way  for  the  economic  doctrines  of  the  Physiocrats,  the 
idea,  namely,  of  a  world-state.  Fet  us  have  no  more  nations,  said 
they;  let  us  merge  the  nations  into  a  universal  state,  the  universal 
republic.  Patriotism  is  antiquated,  patriotism  is  immoral ;  we  will 
have  no  more  patriotism,  we  will  have  only  the  love  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  for  the  Creator.  Natural  rights  are  broader  than  the  do¬ 
main  of  any  one  state.  That  was  the  doctrine  which  led  to  the 
French  Revolution;  and  it  was,  from  many  points  of  view,  a  noble 
doctrine  and  constituted  a  real  advance  in  civilization. 

But  here  again  the  nineteenth  century,  especially  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  has  witnessed  another  and  a  necessary 
reaction.  What  we  want  is  not  the  giving  up  of  nationality,  not 
an  abandonment  of  patriotism,  not  the  merging  of  the  nation  in 
the  whole,  but  the  blending  of  the  one  nation  with  this  greater 
international  unity.  What  we  desire  is  to  keep  alive  all  those 
forces  which  make  for  a  true  and  upright  spirit  of  nationality, 
but  to  discourage  the  ignoble,  the  selfish  forces  which  only  make 
for  a  false  nationality. 

From  the  economic  point  of  view  there  is  another  thought 
which  is  important  in  this  discussion.  We  economists  have  been 
accustomed  to  teach,  now  for  many  a  year,  that  liberty  is  indeed 
a  divine  thing,  but  that  there  can  be  no  true  liberty  without  a 
real  equality;  an  equality,  indeed,  only  of  opportunity,  for  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  equality  of  power  or  of  intellect.  What  does 
international  arbitration  mean?  It  means  that  we  are  applying  to 
the  political  world  this  economic  conception  of  the  blending  of 
liberty  and  equality.  Fiberty  without  equality,  as  between  na¬ 
tions,  would  mean  swallowing  up  of  the  weaker  nations,  even 
though  there  be  some  reason  for  their  continuance,  by  the 
stronger  ones.  Fiberty  with  equality  means  that  when  a  nation 
feels  that  it  has  justice  behind  it  it  is  no  longer  weak,  but  has  become 
strong.  Therefore  international  arbitration,  as  any  movement 
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which  tends  in  this  direction,  conduces  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
important  force  which  makes  for  progress  and  creates  civilization. 

Therefore,  it  is  that  we  must  all  welcome  such  conferences  as 
this.  When  a  pebble  is  dropped  into  a  lonely  lake  by  our  side, 
we  see  the  little  ripple  gradually  giving  its  impulse  to  others,  until 
we  have  a  whole  series  of  concentric  circles.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  Conference  and  its  successors  may  act  like  the  pebble,  and 
that  this  wave  of  noble  resolve  and  high  aim  may  flow  out  into 
the  wider  ocean  of  public  opinion,  until  the  ever  widening  circles 
shall  ultimately  embrace  the  entire  thinking  part  of  our  popula¬ 
tion,  and  we  shall  finally  achieve  what  we  all  so  fervently  have 
at  heart. 


A  CONCERT  OR  A  CONGRESS. 

BY  REV.  R.  R.  MEREDITH,  D.D. 

My  Friends, — I  have  been  thinking,  since  I  came  among  these 
hills,  of  the  significance  of  the  phrase,  “international  arbitration.” 
What  a  sublimity  of  courage,  of  faith  in  God  and  man,  in  the  very 
words!  International  arbitration?  With  Russia,  holding  in  her 
grasp  such  a  vast  portion  of  the  earth,  opening  with  her  new  rail¬ 
way  valleys  which  shall  make  her  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  world; 
Russia,  who  has  not  a  thought  of  any  man  as  friend  or  helper  who 
does  not  help  her  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Slav?  Arbitra¬ 
tion,  with  the  German  Empire,  that  Bismarck  built,  and  that  is 
now  being  carried  on  as  a  vast  militarism?  With  France,  and  the 
rest?  Singly,  no!  These  powers  do  not  act  singly.  When,  two 
years  ago,  the  Sultan  slaughtered  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
thousand  Armenians,  England  had  to  be  quiet.  Even  Glad¬ 
stone,  whose  voice  is  stilled  tonight,  could  not  stir  Europe.  And 
why?  Because  England  was  in  the  “concert  of  the  powers,”  ayd 
dared  not  move  a  hand.  That  is  the  reason  why  Crete  was  de¬ 
stroyed;  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Turk  was  let  in  on  Greece. 
And  those  same  powers  are  now  on  the  edge  of  China,  watching 
each  other,  like  dogs  waiting  to  be  let  loose  on  a  bone. 

And  yet,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  course  of  events,  somebody 
has  been  able  to  see  far  enough,  and  to  believe  strongly  enough, 
to  say  “international  arbitration,”  and  to  have  faith  in  it  as  a 
reality! 

Four  years  ago,  when  you  met  here,  and  first  lifted  your  united 
voices  in  favor  of  arbitration,  this  nation  did  not  weigh  much  in 
the  councils  of  Europe!  We  had  kept  ourselves  covered  up  under 
Washington’s  Farewell  Address,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
we  found  ourselves  in  an  isolation,  whether  splendid  or  not  Mr. 
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Olney  will  tell  you.  The  nations  of  Europe  did  not  care  for  us; 
we  were  not  in  their  councils.  When  this  trouble  began,  they 
questioned  our  right  to  interfere  in  European  affairs.  We  could 
not  help  Greece,  we  could  not  help  Crete,  we  could  not  help  those 
poor  Armenians.  The  Turk  has  never  deigned  to  offer  an  answer 
to  the  demand  of  the  American  minister  concerning  the  lives 
and  the  property  that  were  sacrificed  there;  he  knows  that  the 
concert  of  the  powers  holds  him  in  his  place.  In  short,  they  have 
had  their  concert,  and  they  never  invited  us! 

But  I  have  a  dream,  it  thrills  me  in  the  night,  as  I  think  of  the 
future  of  my  country.  I  think  that  when  this  miserable  war  has 
gone  by,  the  G:nited  States,  our  beloved  land,  will  be  one  of  the 
world-powers.  And  then  there  will  never  be  another  European 
concert  while  the  world  stands.  There  will  be  a  congress  of 
nations,  and  Columbia  will  take  her  seat  near  the  head  of  the 
table!  And  by  her  side  will  be  Britannia;  and  if  those  two  say,  for 
instance,  that  China  shall  not  be  divided,  the  matter  will  be 
settled  without  any  war.  Lord  Rosebery  said,  at  a  great  peace 
meeting  in  St.  James’  Hall  on  the  28th  of  April,  1890:  “If  the 
English-speaking  nations  of  the  earth,  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia,  were  to  join  together,  there  is  not  a 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  would  dare  fire  a  shot  in  anger 
without  their  consent.”  That  is  true;  and  while  we  are  waiting  for 
the  great  international  alliance  that  in  the  course  of  the  ages  will 
come,  we  may  get  a  temporary  arrangement  called  an  alliance  of 
two  world-powers,  which  speak  the  same  language,  which  have 
the  same  ideals,  which  think  the  same  thoughts.  Then  these  two 
strongest  and  richest  nations  011  earth  will  be  one  in  the  councils 
of  the  nations;  and  when  they  say  “Peace,”  there  will  be  peace. 

At  the  close  of  the  addresses,  the  Conference  adjourned  until 
10  o’clock  the  next  day. 


HbtrC*  Session. 


Thursday  Morning,  June  2,  1898. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Colonel 
Waring,  at  ten  o’clock.  The  treasurers  account,  which  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Auditing  Committee  to  be  correct,  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Joshua  L.  Baily,  and,  upon  motion,  was  accepted. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Trueblood  moved  that  the  Conference  publish  the 
Proceedings,  to  the  number  of  five  thousand  or  more  copies,  be- 
ing  governed  as  to  the  size  of  the  edition  by  the  funds  at  its  dis¬ 
posal.  This  motion  was  adopted. 

•  Upon  motion,  a  Finance  Commitee,  consisting  of  the  treasurer, 
Mr.  E.  F.  Browning,  Mr.  James  Wood  and  Mr.  Isaac  H.  Clothier, 
was  chosen,  to  have  in  charge  the  matter  of  providing  funds  for 
publication  and  for  the  other  expenses  of  the  Conference. 

The  subject  of  the  morning’s  discussion  was  “An  International 
Tribunal.”  The  discussion,  however,  took  a  much  wider  range. 
The  first  speaker  was  President  Potter  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
University,  who  spoke  as  follows: 


LESSONS  OF  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS. 

BY  REV.  ELIPHALET  NOTT  POTTER,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends, — I  may,  perchance,  break  the  rule 
suggested  to  prevent  warlike  discussions,  that  no  allusion  be  al¬ 
lowed  here  to  anything  which  occurred  between  the  last  Confer¬ 
ence  and  this  hour;  for  I  am  about  to  refer  to  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing’s  sunrise.  I  trust  I  shall  do  it  in  that  humble  spirit  which 
should,  but  does  not  always,  fill  the  minds  of  early  risers.  Those 
who  saw  the  landscape  between  three  and  four  this  morning  wit¬ 
nessed  an  instructive  sight,  suggestive  of  the  attitude  in  which 
we  should  approach  our  great  subject;  and  early  yesterday,  after 
the  troubled  gloom  of  night  and  the  first  grey  of  morning,  and 
then  the  violet  blush  which  prophesied  the  dawn,  there  came  the 
resplendent  rising  of  the  sun.  As  its  rays  picked  out  every  par¬ 
ticular  farmhouse  visible  in  all  the  immense  valley  below,  it 
seemed  the  regal  emblem  of  all-embracing  hospitality.  In  this 
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enlarged  family  of  our  hosts,  freely-offered  hospitality  reigns, 
whichmakes  our  meeting  seem  a  veritable  Christian  Agape;  alove- 
feast  of  the  most  beautiful  and  inspiring  character.  The  all-em¬ 
bracing  light  suggested  such  hospitality  of  mind  and  heart  as  is 
needed  everywhere  in  the  discussion  of  this  great  subject.  Such 
hospitality  the  whole  world  is  learning.  What  is  more  striking, 
in  the  period  through  which  we  are  passing,  than  the  extent  to 
which  people  who  differ  can  Love!  That  is  the  motto  written  over 
the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference. 

Some  doubt  the  propitiousness  of  the  time  for  our  purpose. 
But  is  not  this  the  very  year  of  years  for  the  meeting  of  this  Con¬ 
ference?  Now  is  the  time  when  men  are  learning  that  the  horrors 
which  modern  invention  brings  into  battle  must  shortly  make  it 
impossible  for  nations  to  “learn  war  any  more.”  If  there  was 
chivalry  in  war  when  men  met  face  to  face,  now  war  becomes  in¬ 
tolerable  because  of  explosives  that  can  sweep  off  not  only  regi¬ 
ments  but  all  within  reach,  in  a  moment,  destroying  the  innocent 
and  the  justly  implicated  together.  This  is  not  chivalry,  but  such 
wholesale  butchery  as  of  necessity  will  soon  write  Arbitration 
across  the  battle  scene. 

I  have  lived  in  Italian  cities  and  other  foreign  towns,  and  won¬ 
dered  at  the  narrow  streets,  until  I  thought  that  they  were  built 
thus  narrow  so  that  people  in  mediaeval  times  could  “get  at”  each 
other  from  story  to  story  a  little  easier.  But  now  it  has  occurred 
to  people  that  it  is  better,  instead  of  engaging  in  private  broils  for 
the  settlement  of  controversies,  to  go  to  the  courts.  Although  our 
courts  are  not  always  perfect,  still  they  are  better  than  the  stupid 
methods  of  bloody  warfare  for  the  righting  of  wrongs  or  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  nations. 

This  war,  as  a  baptism  of  fire,  may  prove  a  blessing.  Even 
Spain  may  be  better  off  for  it!  Think  of  the  travellers  who  will 
pour  into  every  corner  of  Spain,  as  soon  as  this  war  is  safely  over, 
and  carry  American  money,  intelligence  and  inventions  there,  un¬ 
til  they  may  become  as  prosperous  as  ever,  and,  perchance,  more 
worthy  the  name  of  a  Christian  nation  than  in  all  the  past.  A 
great  Roman  ecclesiastic  who  came  across  the  ocean  last  autumn, 
said:  “I  have  been  in  every  part  of  the  Spanish  country,  and  its 
misery  is  due  to  the  perversion  of  ecclesiastical  influence  and  to 
the  lack  of  education,  which  is  such  that  scare  two-thirds  of  the 
people  know  even  how  to  read.” 

In  our  own  country  at  this  juncture  the  wrath  of  man  is  overruled 
for  good,  and  we  note  three  apparent  blessings.  First  is  dis¬ 
closed  the  nation’s  Unity.  Since  the  Civil  War,  people  of  all 
nations  and  kindreds  have  been  pouring  into  the  LTiited  States, 
as  never  before;  nevertheless,  we  now  see  disclosed  the  wonderful, 
the  divine  unity  of  our  America.  The  war  which  was  in  truth 
an  evolutionary  war,  but  is  usually  called  our  Revolutionary  War, 
separated  this  country  into  Patriots  and  Tories;  the  Civil  War 
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rent  us  in  twain  for  a  time.  Now  something  comes  divinely  from 
the  nature  of  things  which  makes  us  one  people,  of  one  heart, 
one  life,  one  soul.  Think  of  the  power  of  it!  When  these  dread 
lessons  have  been  driven  into  the  nation’s  united  soul,  we  shall 
come  to  see  that  though  the  Saviour  “brought  a  sword,”  He  is  still 
the  Prince  of  Peace;  and  that  in  His  name  we  are  to  carry  peace 
and  arbitration  into  commerce  and  among  fiercely  competing  in¬ 
terests  of  labor  and  capital.  For  war  may  be  bloodless  yet  brutal. 
Nations,  though  disarmed,  may  light  cruelly  upon  industrial 
fields,  while  peace  societies  or  sects  cry  “Peace,  peace!”  where 
there  is  no  peace. 

The  second  lesson  is  that  we  are  promised  a  home  growth  of 
Humanity.  It  is  always  popular  to  be  “virtuous  for  our  neigh¬ 
bors;”  that  has  been  the  passion  of  mankind  for  many  centuries. 
The  horrors  in  Cuba  have  moved  millions  of  American  hearts; 
but  already  friends  and  foes  bid  us  look  at  home  conditions,  since 
true  charity  begins  at  home.  The  reek  and  stench  of  our  own 
inhumanities  reaches  to  heaven.  Have  you  seen  sweat-shops 
and  like  conditions  right  in  the  midst  of  the  splendor  of  American 
wealth  and  magnificence?  When  the  war  is  over,  we  are  a  people 
committed  now  to  humanity.  We  have  said,  “Our  tender  Ameri¬ 
can  conscience  cannot  endure  the  awful  suffering  Spain  inflicts.” 
But  is  it  not  more  awful  to  have  the  neighbor  suffer  who  is  close 
at  hand?  We  have  brothers  in  Christ,  and  they  present  to  us 
unsolved  problems  as  to  employment,  livelihood,  home  life,  edu¬ 
cation,  religion,  and  many  of  us  scarce  turn  a  hand  to  meet  them 
half  way,  help  them  to  help  themselves,  and  demand  of  law¬ 
makers  what  humanity  calls  for. 

There  is  a  deeper  word  yet,  and  in  the  eloquent  speeches  which 
have  been  made  I  do  not  know  that  this  view  has  been  presented. 
This  is  a  Pentecostal  era,  an  era  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  The  Lord  God  is  among  us,  as  never  since  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  Great  leaders  tell  us  how  many  millions  in  the  United 
States,  how  many  in  touch  with  them  all  over  the  world,  are  feel¬ 
ing  the  movement  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  the  Lord,  and  realizing 
that  what  we  want  is  not  only  the  evolution  of  the  humanity  of 
man,  but  the  bringing  out  of  the  divinity  in  man,  to  bring  about 
the  upbuilding  of  humanity  into  His  likeness  before  whom  we 
bow.  In  His  name  this  arbitration  Conference  meets.  He,  the 
preacher  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  sanctions  our  work  here.  May 
His  Spirit  inspire  all  efforts  for  arbitration  everywhere! 

The  next  speaker  was  Hon.  Robert  Earl  of  Herkimer,  N.  Y., 
formerly  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL  COURT. 


BY  HON.  ROBERT  EARL. 

Mr.  President ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen , — The  enthusiasm  which 
has  been  manifested  here,  and  the  hope  that  has  been  expressed 
for  the  cause  of  arbitration,  have  encouraged  and  inspired  me, 
as  no  doubt  they  have  every  one  present.  I  agree  mainly  with 
what  has  been  said,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  in  the  future  the 
cause  which  we  all  have  at  heart  will  certainly,  triumph.  But  I 
go  further,  and  make  what  may  be  to  some  a  surprising  announce¬ 
ment,  that  the  cause  of  arbitration  is  already  triumphant.  The 
conscience  of  the  civilized  world  has  been  so  educated  and  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  influences  which  have  emanated  from  these  con¬ 
ferences,  by  the  peace  conferences  held  in  other  parts  of  our 
country  and  in  Europe,  and  by  what  has  been  said  in  the  great 
schools  of  learning,  in  the  halls  of  legislation  and  in  the  public 
press,  that  I  confidently  believe  that  there  will  be  no  war  in  the 
future  among  civilized  nations  over  any  dispute  which  could  be 
fairly  said  to  lie  a  subject  for  arbitration. 

Indeed,  there  has  been  no  war  in  very  recent  times,  so  far  as 
I  can  recall,  that  could  have  been  settled  by  arbitration  or  by  any 
international  court.  The  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  which 
involved  the  relations  of  Turkey  to  her  own  territory  and  to  her 
own  subjects,  could  not  have  been  a  subject  of  arbitration.  If 
the  cause  of  the  present  war  had  been  simply  the  blowing  up  of 
the  '‘Maine7’  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  the  conscience  of  this 
country  and  of  other  civilized  nations  would  have  demanded  that 
it  should  be  referred  to  arbitrators,  and  it  would  have  been  so  re¬ 
ferred.  But  the  relations  of  a  nation  to  its  own  people  can  never 
be  a  subject  for  arbitration.  There  were  other  questions  besides 
the  blowing  up  of  the  "Maine77  involved  in  our  present  war  with 
Spain  which  may  or  may  not  have  been,  I  am  not  going  to  say 
which,  a  just  cause  for  war. 

But  while  I  firmly  believe  that  the  conscience  of  the  civilized 
world,  in  its  present  stage  of  enlightenment,  will  not  permit  war 
in  any  case  which  can  be  arbitrated  or  submitted  to  a  court,  yet 
there  is  abundant  field  for  such  work  as  we  are  here  engaged  in. 
There  is  constant  necessity  for  stimulating  and  educating  the 
public  conscience,  and  keeping  it  alive  to  a  great  question  like 
this.  One  great  step  forward  has  been  taken  in  the  fact  that  na¬ 
tions,  by  treaties,  have  adopted  the  practice  of  setting  up  tribunals 
of  arbitration  especially  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  as  they 
arise.  I  am  not  certain  that  within  the  lifetime  of  many  persons 
here  present  we  shall  get  any  farther  than  the  creation  of  such 
special  boards  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  questions  as 
they  arise.  That  furnishes  a  very  ample  remedy  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  purpose  we  have  in  hand.  But,  so  much  being  accom- 
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plished,  we  have  an  ideal  higher  than  that.  The  nations  of  the 
earth  ought  to  go  farther.  They  ought  to  create  a  more  perfect 
tribunal;  they  ought  to  establish  a  great  international  court,  to 
which  all  national  disputes  will  be  referred,  and  by  which  they  will 
be  decided. 

The  creation  of  such  a  court  will  be  attended  with  very  great 
difficulties.  It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  establish  the  Constitution 
of  our  country,  and  to  frame  a  great  tribunal  which  should  settle, 
according  to  law,  the  disputes  between  the  several  states  without 
resort  to  force.  The  achievement  of  our  forefathers,  when  they 
set  up  this  supreme  tribunal,  was  considered  almost  a  miracle. 
A  still  greater  miracle  will  it  be  if  the  nations  of  the  earth  can 
come  together  and  set  up  a  great  tribunal  which  shall  settle  all 
international  disputes  which  are  capable  of  being  so  settled.  And 
yet  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility;  it  is  a  consummation  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  wished;  it  is  the  ideal  at  which  we  should  aim. 

Now  how  is  such  a  tribunal  to  be  set  up?  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  resolution  which  is  now  before  us,  offered  by  Mr. 
Forbes,  furnishes  a  practical  initiative.  Such  a  tribunal  must 
be  established  by  international  treaties.  Our  nation,  or  England, 
or  a  combination  of  nations,  should  call  a  congress  of  nations  to 
formulate  the  plan  of  such  a  court.  That  body  of  men,  when  they 
meet,  will  have  the  most  tremendous  problem  to  solve  which  has 
ever  been  before  a  convention  of  men.  It  will  have  to  determine 
how  this  tribunal  shall  be  constituted,  what  shall  be  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  what  its  procedure,  and  how,  if  at  all,  its  judgments  shall  be 
enforced. 

It  is  almost  vain  to  talk  now  of  the  manner  in  which  such  a 
tribunal  shall  be  constituted.  My  own  judgment  is  that  it  would 
have  to  be  constituted  of  members  representing  all  the  nations 
belonging  to  what  we  call  ‘‘the  family  of  nations.”  They  are  all 
sovereign  and  would  require  a  representation  in  the  tribunal. 
Whether  that  representation  should  be  equal  or  not,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  now  to  determine.  The  larger  nations  would  probably  have 
the  larger  representation;  but  that  would  not  be  a  bad  tribunal 
in  which  every  civilized  nation  wa~  represented  by  one  member, 
and  it  would  be  a  most  safe  body  for  the  consideration  of  all  in¬ 
ternational  disputes  which  are  capable  of  being  decided  by  such 
a  tribunal. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  there  are  questions  which  cannot 
be  settled  by  such  a  tribunal,  such  as  the  relations  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  to  its  own  citizens  and  to  its  own  territory.  But  nearly  all 
the  disputes  which  ordinarily  arise  between  nations  could  be  so 
settled.  Questions  of  honor  have  pretty  generally  been  excepted; 
but  where  a  question  of  honor  arises  between  individuals  it  can 
be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  friends.  Under  the  “code  of 
honor,”  it  was  common  to  submit  the  quarrel  to  mutual  friends 
to  determine  what  reparation  should  be  made;  and  as  between 
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nations  I  know  of  no  reason  why  a  similar  course  should  not  be 
taken. 

It  has  been  said  that  questions  of  territory  ought  to  be  exempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  such  a  tribunal.  But  a  large  proportion 
of  the  arbitrations  already  held  have  been  upon  questions  of  terri¬ 
tory  and  boundary,  such  as  those  involved  in  the  Venezuela  case. 
There  could  not  be  submitted  to  a  tribunal  of  this  kind  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  a  nation  possessing  undisputed  territory  should  for 
any  reason  surrender  that  territory.  For  instance,  there  could  be 
no  submission  of  the  question  between  France  and  Germany  as 
to  the  possession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  or  of  the  question 
whether  Turkey  should  give  up  Crete,  or  whether  she  should 
move  out  of  Europe  altogether  and  confine  herself  to  Asia.  But 
nearly  all  questions  which  in  a  civilized  age  can  be  supposed  to  be 
a  cause  of  dispute  among  nations  could  be  submitted  to  such  a 
great  international  tribunal  as  we  have  in  view. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  such  a  tribunal  would  be  useless  be¬ 
cause  it  has  no  way  of  enforcing  its  judgments.  But  the  awards 
of  all  boards  of  international  arbitration  have  so  far  been  practi¬ 
cally  observed;  the  public  sentiment  of  the  world  is  sufficient  to 
enforce  any  award  made  by  such  an  august  tribunal  as  we  think 
should  be  set  up.  And  again,  if  it  were  necessary  to  use  any  sort 
of  force,  the  discontinuance  of  diplomatic  relations  on  the  part 
of  all  the  nations  represented  in  this  tribunal  would  be  sufficient 
to  bring  any  nation  to  terms. 

So  I  see  no  difficulties  whatever  in  the  working  of  this  tribunal 
if  the  nations  will  set  it  up.  How  can  they  be  induced  to  set  it  up? 
There  lies  the  great  difficulty;  it  is  in  reference  to  that  that  we 
must  work  continually,  until  we  have  educated  the  intelligence 
and  the  conscience  of  the  people  of  the  world  sufficiently  to  induce 
them  to  take  hold  of  this  problem  and  carry  the  reform  through 
to  success.  Let  me  say  in  closing  that  we  shall  not  advance  this 
great  cause  of  international  peace  by  urging  that  our  own  coun¬ 
try  should  become  a  great  warlike  nation  and  set  up  great  arma¬ 
ments.  We  shall  further  this  cause  most  by  proclaiming  the  great 
laws  of  charity  and  peace,  b“  cultivating  peaceful  relations  with 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  by  binding  them  all  to  us  in  ties  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  with  the  strong  cords  of  self-interest  and  commerce,  by 
cultivating  commerce  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  by 
making  them  thus  dependent  upon  us  and  us  upon  them.  In  that 
way  the  cause  of  peace  will  be  advanced,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  war  will  be  too  serious  and  too  costly,  as  well  as  too  wicked, 
for  any  nation  to  engage  in  it. 

At  the  close  of  Judge  Earl’s  address,  the  President  introduced 
Hon.  Walter  S.  Logan  of  the  New  York  bar,  who  spoke  as 
follows : 
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A  PERMANENT  TRIBUNAL. 


BY  WALTER  S.  LOGAN. 

Mr.  President , — International  arbitration  has  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part,  it  is  true,  in  the  world’s  history.  But  the  word  “arbitra¬ 
tion”  suggests,  to  the  ordinary  mind,  the  thought  of  two  people 
who  have  a  difference  and  “leave  it  out”  to  their  neighbor  to 
patch  up  some  sort  of  a  settlement.  Such  an  arbitrator  usually 
“splits  the  difference”  and  satisfies  nobody.  Arbitration  may  be 
a  good  way  of  settling  questions  which  depend  upon  privilege, 
but  we  Saxons  have  based  our  jurisprudence  upon  the  idea  of 
rights. 

Arbitration  between  individuals  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  municipal  jurisprudence;  but  the  world  soon 
found  out  that  to  set  up  a  court  for  every  difficulty  that  arose  was 
not  the  true  way  of  administering  justice.  We  very  soon  found 
that  we  could  not  take  the  great  step  in  civilization  which  has  been 
taken  in  the  establishment  of  judicial  tribunals,  unless  those  tribu¬ 
nals  were  of  a  permanent  character  and  the  judges  who  sat  in  them 
had  a  permanent  tenure. 

I  know  of  no  way  in  which  we  who  are  called  upon  to  draw 
the  plans  for  a  scheme  of  international  jurisprudence  can  perform 
our  duty  except  to  draw  those  plans  upon  the  background  which 
we  have  in  our  municipal  tribunals.  The  first  great  step  was  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  municipal  tribunals  where  rights  could  be  pro¬ 
tected  and  controversies  decided,  not  according  to  the  will  of  an 
individual,  but  according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  That  step  was 
taken  by  our  race  and  by  men  who  spoke  our  language.  There 
was,  it  is  true,  a  jurisprudence  of  ancient  Rome,  from  which  we 
have  borrowed  more  in  form  than  in  substance,  I  think,  but  from 
which  we  have  borrowed  something;  but  it  was  founded  upon 
privilege  and  not  upon  right.  The  Latin  judge  sat  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  monarch,  dispensing  justice  as  a  bounty  to  the 
suitors  before  him.  We  Saxons  have  established  tribunals  in 
which  the  judge  sits  only  as  a  mouthpiece  of  the  state  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Saxons  were  the  first  race  to 
establish  tribunals  in  which  rights  could  be  determined.  Our 
whole  jurisprudence,  our  whole  civilization,  is  based  upon  rights; 
and  rights  cannot  be  determined  in  such  a  tribunal  as  is  secured 
by  a  temporary  arbitration  treaty.  You  must  have  a  Permanent 
Tribunal.  You  must  have  a  court  administering  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  law.  You  must  have  a  court  which  is  independent,  not 
only  of  the  executive  power  of  the  land,  but  even  of  the  temporary 
public  sentiment  which  happens  to  prevail  in  any  country. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  a  tribunal  must  be  established,  at  least 
the  initiative  must  be  taken,  by  the  men  of  the  same  race,  by  the 
men  who  speak  the  same  language  as  those  who  established  and 
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placed  upon  so  firm  a  foundation  the  municipal  tribunals  which 
now  ensure  order  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Two  years 
ago,  when  you  did  me  the  honor  to  ask  me  to  stand  here,  I  advo¬ 
cated  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  composed  of  judges  from, 
and  selected  by,  the  highest  courts  of  judicature  of  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth.  I  have  somewhat  modified  my  opinion  since 
then,  for  two  reasons.  Those  of  us  who  read  and  studied  the  trial 
of  Emile  Zola  in  France  soon  became  convinced  that  the  Latin 
race  has  not  any  more  now  than  of  old  caught  the  true  spirit 
of  free,  independent  jurisprudence.  I  do  not  think  that  our  nation 
and  the  English  nation  are  yet  ready  to  submit  their  controversies 
to  a  permanent  tribunal  conducted  on  the  principles  on  which 
that  trial  was  conducted.  The  Zola  trial  may  not  be  worse  than 
some  things  that  have  occurred  in  the  jurisprudence  of  our  race; 
it  may  not  be  worse  than  the  Bloody  Circuit  of  Jeffries  or  the 
trial  of  the  witches  at  Salem.  But  the  Bloody  Circuit  and  the 
witchcraft  trials  were  exceptions ;  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the 
trial  of  Zola  was  but  illustrative  of  Latin  methods  of  judicature. 

The  second  reason  why  I  am  modifying  my  opinions  is  that  the 
Saxon  race  in  these  days  is  making  such  progress  that  whatever 
tribunals  it  may  establish  for  itself  will  soon  come  to  be  accepted 
perforce  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  England  and  America  will 
now  establish  a  tribunal  where  their  differences  can  be  settled, 
such  a  court  will  find  knocking  at  its  door  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth  who  have  difficulties  to  be  settled. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  England,  two  years  ago,  delivered 
an  address  before  the  American  Bar  Association,  in  which  he  took 
strong  grounds  against  a  permanent  international  tribunal.  I  did 
not  think  then  that  he  represented  the  true  sentiment  of  the 
English  people.  The  New  York  State  Bar  Association  officially 
took  issue  with  him;  I  am  sure  this  Conference  takes  issue  with 
him  also.  Lord  Russell  gave^  two  reasons  why  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  permanent  international  tribunal. 
The  first  was  that  he  thought  the  judges  who  would  compose 
such  a  tribunal,  being  men  like  ourselves,  would  have  such  tre¬ 
mendous  power  and  responsibility,  and  would  have  causes  of  such 
immense  magnitude  before  them,  that  they  could  not  be  trusted 
to  render  an  impartial  and  unbiased  decision.  Secondly,  he 
thought  that  if  we  made  the  settlement  of  controversies  between 
nations  too  easy,  we  should  have  too  many  controversies  to  settle. 
I  differ  with  him  on  both  these  points.  Experience  does  not  show 
that  by  increasing  the  importance  of  a  judicial  tribunal  you  in¬ 
crease  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  judges  to  fill  its  offices  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  two  great  judicial  tribunals  in  this  country,  the  two 
tribunals  before  which  come  the  most  important  questions  for 
decision,  are  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  which  our  friend, 
Judge  Earl,  sat  for  nearly  a  generation,  and  over  which  he  for  a 
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time  presided.  Those  courts  have  presented  to  them  causes  of 
immense  magnitude,  involving  amounts  greater  than  the  national 
revenue  of  the  majority  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  there 
has  never  been  any  serious  complaint  that  those  tribunals  did  not 
perform  their  work  satisfactorily,  or  that  their  judges  were  not 
worthy  of  the  positions  which  they  held.  There  is  much  less 
difficulty  in  finding  satisfactory  judges  for  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  than  there  is  in  finding  satisfactory  justices 
of  the  peace  or  police  judges  in  our  cities.  It  is  characteristic 
of  our  race,  and  let  us  thank  God  that  it  is,  that  when  men  are 
placed  in  positions  of  responsibility  they  rise  to  the  position.  The 
men  selected  for  the  judges  of  our  higher  tribunals  may  not  be 
always  so  far  superior  to  their  fellows  as  might  seem  to  be  neces¬ 
sary;  but  once  you  place  even  a  lawyer  of  ordinary  ability  in  a 
high  position  upon  the  bench,  he  grows  to  fit  the  position.  The 
difficulty  would  not  be  in  finding  judges  for  such  a  tribunal;  the 
world  has  plenty  of  them,  and  we  need  not  seek  for  them  among 
men  who  speak  any  other  language  than  ours. 

The  second  objection  which  the  Lord  Chief- Justice  urged  was 
that  nations  would  be  encouraged  to  bring  unfounded  causes  to 
such  a  court.  I  think  he  is  mistaken.  Experience  does  not  show 
that  a  free  court  encourages  unfounded  litigation.  Rather  is  it 
when  obstacles  are  placed  in  the  way  of  justice  that  men  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  bring  forward  unfounded  claims,  in  the  hope  that  the 
defendant  will  not  have  the  means  or  the  courage  to  put  in  a 
defence.  Compare  the  jurisprudence  of  England  and  America. 
In  England  the  course  of  justice  is  obstructed  in  every  possible 
way;  a  man  must  be  a  rich  man  when  he  begins  a  lawsuit  or  he 
is  likely  to  be  a  bankrupt  when  it  ends.  In  this  state  justice  is 
practically  free ;  the  penalty  to  a  defeated  litigant  is  not  so  serious 
as  to  discourage  litigation.  In  England  there  is  about  the  same 
number  of  judges  and  courts  and  lawsuits  that  we  have  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  Although  they  have  about  five  times  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  do  perhaps  five  times  as  much  business,  the  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  the  course  of  justice  keep  out  of  court  four-fifths  of  the 
cases  that  are  brought  into  our  courts.  But  are  those  four-fifths 
the  unfounded  cases?  I  think  not.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
when  a  cause  does  come  before  the  courts,  in  either  country, 
it  is  correctly  decided;  the  judges  have  the  ability,  the  courage, 
and  the  fairness  to  render  such  decisions  as  produce  general  re¬ 
spect.  But  if  you  will  compare  the  statistics,  you  will  find  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  cases  are  decided  for  the  defendant  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  in  the  state  of  New  York.  That  is,  there  is  a  larger  per¬ 
cent  tge  of  unfounded  cases  brought  in  English  courts  than  in  our 
courts,  although  we  have  five  times  as  many  for  the  population. 
More  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  that  are  brought  in  our 
courts  are  every  year  terminated  by  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  or  by  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  him.  Add  to  these  the 
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very  large  percentage  of  cases  where  there  is  a  fair  ground  for 
difference  of  opinion,  and  you  have  a  very  small  percentage  left 
to  cover  the  unfounded  cases  that  are  brought  before  courts 
where  justice  is  practically  free  and  untrammelled. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Hon.  William  J.  Coombs  of  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Mr.  Coombs  was  introduced  to  the  Conference  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  who,  in  addition  to  services  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
had  been  the  representative  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  the  Union  and  Kansas  Pacific 
railroads,  a  negotiation  which  resulted  in  the  payment  to  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  of  more  than  sixty  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 


A  PLEA  FOR  PATIENCE. 

BY  HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COOMBS. 

It  is  doubtless  a  mistake  to  assign  me  a  place  among  the  law¬ 
yers.  My  Congressional  life,  which  has  been  alluded  to,  was  not 
brought  about  by  any  connection  with  that  exalted  profession,  but 
was  the  outcome  of  an  active  business  life.  I  shall  ask  you  to  re¬ 
gard  me  as  a  business  man,  accustomed  to  looking  upon  matters 
in  a  rather  hard-headed  way,  and  deciding  upon  schemes,  in  great 
measure,  upon  the  score  of  their  practicability. 

Early  in  life  I  was  inclined  to  build  castles  in  the  air  and  paint 
pictures  in  the  clouds,  but  a  larger  experience  and  contact  with 
men,  while  not  destroying  my  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  or 
lowering  my  estimate  of  the  ideal,  has  led  me  in  such  efforts  as  I 
might  make  towards  reform,  to  choose  practical  agencies,  rather 
than  a  reliance  upon  the  advance  of  moral  sentiment  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  among  the  ideals  of  my  early 
manhood  was  embraced  the  very  scheme  which  this  Conference 
is  called  together  to  discuss.  To  advanced  thinkers,  at  that  time, 
it  seemed  possible  and  probable  that  as  mankind  progressed  in 
intelligence  and  religion,  such  a  result  would  be  a  natural  out¬ 
come.  Since  then  a  generation  has  passed  away;  and  although 
very  considerable  results  have  been  achieved,  as  indicated  by  the 
reports  made  here,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  consummation 
which  we  hope  for  is  far  from  its  realization,  and  that  we  must  not 
expect  within  the  compass  of  our  short  lives  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  things  to  which  the  natural  savagery  of  man,  as  well  as  the 
selfish  motives  which  influence  the  actions  of  men  and  states  are 
so  obstinately  opposed. 
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The  question  this  morning  is  not  on  the  general  subject  of  in¬ 
ternational  arbitration,  but  the  establishment  of  an  international 
court  of  arbitration.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  practical  difficulties 
m  the  accomplishment  of  this  scheme  are  very  great,  and  not 
likely  to  be  overcome  until  the  accumulation  of  precedents  shall 
have  accustomed  the  nations  to  look  upon  arbitration  as  applica¬ 
ble  to  a  larger  field  than  it  has  yet  covered.  Of  course,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  such  a  court  must  be  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  various  nations  which 
would  become  subject  to  it.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  induce 
them  to  part  with  any  portion  of  their  power  or  perogatives,  and 
this  is  probably  the  most  serious  obstacle  which  would  have  to  be 
overcome,  the  tendency  in  all  cases  being  to  hold  fast  all  peroga¬ 
tives,  grasp  new  ones,  and  yield  none.  I  do  not  think  that  an 
instance  can  be  found  in  which  either  branch  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has,  at  any  time,  delegated  to  others  absolute 
power  in  things  over  which  it  has  control,  even  in  apparently 
trivial  matters,  without  attaching  to  it  conditions  which  gave  it 
the  power  of  again  reviewing  the  matter,  and  retaining  the  ulti¬ 
mate  decision  in  its  own  hands.  Certainly  while  propositions  of 
that  kind  were  made,  during  my  membership,  I  never  knew  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  a  suggestion  in  that  direction  was  favorably  enter¬ 
tained. 

Before  such  a  court  as  it  is  proposed  to  establish  can  receive 
unlimited  power  to  settle  questions  that  may  be  referred  to  it, 
this  tenacity  of  power,  which  is  not  confined  to  our  legislative  or 
executive  branches  only,  but  is  found  reflected  in  the  experience 
of  every  other  nation  past  and  present,  must  be  overcome,  and 
you  will  understand,  when  you  think  of  it,  that  this  involves  a 
change  not  easily  made.  The  inroads  upon  it  must  be  gradual, 
forced  by  impelling  circumstances,  and  as  a  result  of  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  precedents  which  in  themselves  will  finally  assume  the 
sanctity  of  international  law.  The  desired  result  will  be  in  part 
brought  about  by  treaties  covering  various  subjects  in  which  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  various  nations  are  defined  and  recog¬ 
nized. 

If  the  last  few  years  have  furnished  a  greater  number  of  prece¬ 
dents  looking  toward  general  arbitration  than  have  occurred  in  a 
previous  century,  it  may  be  found  to  have  resulted  from  closer 
relations,  commercial  and  humanitarian,  which  have  arisen  by 
the  promotion  of  more  rapid  means  of  communication,  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  greater  knowledge  on  the  part  of  each  nation  of  the  wants 
and  peculiarities  of  others. 

You  will  excuse  me  if  I  claim  that  one  of  the  greatest  instru¬ 
mentalities  for  bringing  the  nations  together  has  been  the  effects 
of  commercial  intercourse.  The  forty  years  of  my  life  as  a  mer¬ 
chant  led  me  into  business  with  every  nation  of  the  world.  I  may 
have  acquired  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  influence  of  commerce 
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as  a  civilizer  and  a  peacemaker;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  for  bring¬ 
ing  peace  into  the  world,  we  can  depend  more  upon  the  intelligent 
selfishness  which  is  brought  into  activity  in  the  operations  of  com¬ 
merce,  upon  the  better  acquaintance  and  the  mingling  of  different 
peoples,  and  upon  their  mutual  interests  in  exchange,  than  we 
can  upon  philosophical  discussions.  The  great  difficulty  is  that 
nations  do  not  understand  one  another.  You  have  a  prejudice 
against  a  nation  because  you  have  met  a  few  individuals  of  it 
whom  you  do  not  like ;  but  when  you  begin  to  associate  with  the 
people  of  that  nation  you  find  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
individuals  as  among  the  individuals  of  your  own  nation. 

Our  friend  Logan  would  draw  the  line  at  language  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  international  court.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the 
English  people;  I  am  proud  that  we  have  sprung  from  the  loins 
of  the  English  race.  But  our  nation  has  many  individuals  like 
myself,  who  have  in  my  veins  the  blood  of  seven  nationalities. 
What  we  want  is  to  wipe  out  the  dividing  lines  between  nations 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  stand  upon  the  platform  of  a  common 
humanity.  For  that  reason,  when  an  alliance  with  England  is 
spoken  of — that  grand,  noble  country — I  am  inclined  to  oppose 
it,  lest  it  should  combine  under  one  head  the  selfishness  of  two 
nations.  Instead  of  that,  each  ought  to  be  a  check  upon  the 
other.  But  if  we  cannot  have  an  alliance  we  can  have  friendship; 
and  I  thank  God  that  the  last  few  months  have  wiped  out  the 
great  store  of  prejudices  which  the  American  people  have  enter¬ 
tained  against  our  English  brethren. 

The  territorial  re-adjustments  which  are  now  going  on,  in  which 
Russia,  Germany,  France  and  England  are  trying  to  partition 
China  and  Turkey,  must  be  more  definitely  settled  before  any 
great  advances  can  be  made  in  the  closer  alliance  of  all  of  the 
nations.  Until  these  questions  are  settled  each  will  be  tenacious 
of  its  privileges  and  powers.  You  will  understand,  from  what  I 
have  said,  that  I  do  not  anticipate  that  we  shall  see  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  our  hopes  of  universal  peace,  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  within  the  short  compass  of  our  lives.  We  must  be  content 
to  do  all  that  we  can,  during  the  few  years  that  are  given  us  in 
which  we  may  work;  while  not  satisfied,  to  be  contented  with 
partial  results. 

W e  must  be  contented  to  make  compromises  where  we  cannot 
secure  all  that  we  ask.  Compromises  are  often  a  recognition  of 
prejudices,  which  disappear  upon  closer  acquaintance  and  make 
room  for  completer  results. 

If  we  cannot,  during  this  generation,  succeed  in  establishing 
a  Court  of  Arbitration,  we  may  by  patient  effort  and  watchfulness 
secure  a  clearer  recognition  of  the  principle  and  a  more  frequent 
resort  to  the  practice  of  arbitration. 

Enthusiasm  should  not  lead  us  to  underestimate  the  obstacles 
to  be  encountered,  or  to  overestimate  the  value  of  individual  ser- 
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vices.  We  are  only  a  part  of  the  great  combination  of  morai  and 
material  forces  that  will  ultimately,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  accom¬ 
plish  the  great  result.  Such  associations  as  this  render  a  service 
in  crystalizing  efforts  and  holding  fast  the  ground  that  is  gained 
in  the  contest. 

A  sense  of  duty  and  inclination  should  lead  us  to  careful,  patient 
service,  imitating  as  far  as  possible  the  patience  of  God,  who 
seems  content  to  work  out  through  many  generations  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  His  purposes. 

The  Conference  then  listened  to  an  address  by  Judge  Rufus 
B.  Cowing  of  New  York  City. 


EDUCATION  FOR  PEACE. 

BY  HON.  RUFUS  B.  COWING. 

Mr.  Chairman ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen , — We  are  all  aware  that  in 
this  exciting  time  of  war,  when  patriotic  ardor  fills  our  minds 
and  attunes  our  thoughts,  it  is  hard  to  keep  from  bubbling  over. 
I  can  well  understand  how,  at  this  time  in  our  nation’s  history, 
one  might  well  hesitate  to  speak  upon  the  theme  of  the  occasion, 
for  fear  that  his  purpose  might  be  misunderstood.  But  I  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  misunderstood  when  I  say,  at  the  outset  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  that  I  entertain  this  feeling  toward  my  native  land:  My 
Country,  may  she  always  be  right;  but  My  Country,  right  or 
wrong!  (Cries  of  “No,  no!”)  Not  in  her  need  would  I  forsake 
her,  but  all  the  more  cling  to  her  to  make  her  right! 

The  noble  and  humane  purpose  of  this  Conference  was  set  in 
motion  long  before  this  war  in  which  our  country  is  now  engaged 
was  thought  of,  and  will  continue  to  be  agitated  long  after  it  shall 
have  ceased.  Those  engaged  in  the  laudable  work  of  arbitration 
may  well  feel  encouraged  at  the  great  and  rapid  progress  which 
has  been  made,  during  the  century  just  drawing  to  a  close,  to¬ 
wards  attaining  their  object.  Many  have  considered  this  purpose 
impracticable  and  Utopian,  and  have  said  that  altruism  instead 
of  selfishness  must  be  the  basic  principle  which  governs  and  con¬ 
trols  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  before  arbitra¬ 
tion  can  or  will  be  resorted  to  to  settle  their  differences. 

We  have  heard  much  in  the  past  few  years  about  the  concert  of 
nations,  which  has  been  actuated  by  selfish  and  unholy  objects. 
What  we  want  now  is  a  concert  of  the  nations  whose  purpose  shall 
be  to  establish  a  code  of  laws  broad  enough  to  regulate  the  con¬ 
duct  of  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  to  es- 
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tablish  a  great  court  of  arbitration  broad  and  extensive  enough 
in  its  jurisdiction  to  settle  any  and  all  differences  which  may  arise 
between  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Then  can  the  armies  of  the 
nations  be  disarmed  and  disbanded,  and  the  ships  of  the  navies  be 
turned  into  messengers  of  peace  and  commerce,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  governments  can  be  given  to  settling  the  great  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  age  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  masses. 

It  is  the  hope  of  this  Conference  that  the  time  may  come  when 
there  shall  be  no  more  war  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  that  hope  is  to  be  realized  we  must  not  talk  so  much  of 
war.  We  shall  never  have  arbitration  until  we  discourage  people 
from  constantly  talking  of  war.  The  German  emperor,  but  a  few 
days  ago,  presented  his  ten-year-old  son  to  the  army,  wearing  his 
uniform,  and  made  him  an  officer  in  a  regiment.  Last  year 
in  Ireland  I  saw  the  man  who  will  probably  be  the  future  King  of 
England,  also  in  his  military  costume,  march  up  and  down  past 
the  soldiery.  Naval  academies,  in  our  own  country  and  in  all 
countries,  are  every  year, graduating  hundreds  of  youths  to  man 
their  men-of-war.  From  military  schools  hundreds  are  graduated 
as  officers  for  our  armies.  Even  in  our  little  academic  schools, 
youths  in  their  teens  wear  military  uniform.  It  has  been  truly 
said:  “As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he.”  You  cannot 
talk  and  prepare  for  war  all  the  time  and  not  have  war. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  plan  by  which  general  arbitration  is  to 
be  established,  Judge  Earl  has  spoken  so  admirably  and  wisely 
upon  that  subject  that  I  am  sure  I  may  adopt  as  my  own  his 
words  and  his  conclusions.  But  especially  let  us  cultivate  the 
principles  of  peace,  and  sink  out  of  our  thoughts  the  subject  of 
war.  How  little  we  appreciate  this  mighty  force  of  human 
thought!  Learn  to  think  right  and  you  will  act  right.  There¬ 
fore,  let  us  discourage  warlike  preparations.  Educate  the  people 
to  think  that  it  is  wrong  to  kill;  that  the  divine  command  against 
murder  applies  as  well  to  bodies  of  men  as  to  the  individual.  Let 
us  abolish  from  our  schools  everything  pertaining  to  a  military 
education,  disarm  our  armies,  abolish  our  navies,  and  do  every¬ 
thing  we  can  to  cultivate  peace,  and  then  we  will  have  accom¬ 
plished  the  object  of  this  Arbitration  Conference. 

Hon.  John  I.  Gilbert  of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  then  addressed  the 
Conference. 


THE  WIDER  PATRIOTISM. 

BY  HON.  JOHN  I.  GILBERT,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen , — I  believe  that  the  nearer 
we  can  get  to  primal  truths,  the  wiser  we  are  for  practical  pur- 
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poses.  I  believe  that  there  is  infinite  potency  in  a  true  philosophy 
of  personal  or  national  life,  out  of  which,  and  out  of  which  alone, 
safe  rules  for  practical  conduct  can  come.  Inasmuch  as  I  have 
faith  in  God,  I  have  faith  in  His  truth,  His  justice,  His  methods. 
Our  wisdom  is  to  find  what  is  His  truth  and  what  are  His 
methods. 

If  any  one  here  doubts  the  practicability  of  an  international 
court,  a  permanent  tribunal,  with  permanent  judges  sitting  upon 
the  bench,  administering  an  established  body  of  laws,  I  believe 
the  doubt  must  arise  from  a  misapprehension  as  to  what  is  con¬ 
templated.  If  any  one  says:  “There  are  difficulites  in  the  way, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  surmounted,”  to  this  I  reply: 
“I,  too,  can  see  them.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  and  we 
are  at  present  unable  to  surmount  them.”  We  are  all  changing 
our  opinions,  our  ideas  are  becoming  clarified,  although  at  times 
we  are  perplexed  because  new  elements  have  been  brought  into 
the  prolidem  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  interpret  and 
adjust  to  those  already  existing.  We  shall  not  proceed  toward 
our  aim  by  cut-and-dried  theories  of  our  own,  as  to  methods  and 
times  and  seasons.  I  recall  the  words  of  Him  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake,  when  he  said  that  “the  times  and  the  seasons”  are  not 
ours.  But  the  eternal  verities  are;  and  on  them  we  rest,  in  them 
we  hope.  The  How  and  the  When  are  problems  which  only  He 
who  sees  the  end  from  all  feeblest  beginnings  can  explain. 

As  to  the  constitution  of  a  permanent  tribunal,  and  its  juris¬ 
diction,  and  the  various  problems  growing  out  of  its  construction, 
I  leave  the  matter  with  the  words  of  the  venerable  Judge  Earl, 
who  has  so  ably  presented  them.  If  I  were  to  venture  to  differ 
at  all  from  him,  it  would  be  as  to  the  range  of  jurisdiction.  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  that  the  time  will  not  come  when  every  question 
of  difference  between  nations  can  intelligently  and  confidently 
be  submitted  to  a  properly  constituted  permanent  tribunal. 

The  tentative  period  of  arbitration  to  meet  special  cases  is  un¬ 
avoidable.  A  final  result  cannot  be  attained  without  going 
through  such  a  long-continued,  experimental  process.  How  did 
we  come  to  this  eminence  on  which  we  are  assembled  to-day? 
Not  by  a  straight  line,  but  back  and  forth,  sometimes  seeming 
to  double  on  our  path,  till  in  due  time  we  came  to  the  top.  I  ex¬ 
pect  that  ultimately  there  will  be  established  an  international  tri¬ 
bunal,  open  continually  for  the  settlement  of  all  controversies  that 
may  arise  between  nations.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it 
should  come.  It  is  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  that  it  should 
come.  It  is  'in  the  history  of  the  past  that  it  is  coming  and  is 
bound  to  come.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  final  result,  but 
how  and  when  is  not  for  us  to  decide.  It  is  for  us  to  work  as 
we  may,  and  to  help  it  on. 

We  meet  here  as  patriots.  We  love  our  country;  if  we  did  not, 
and  would  not  stand  by  her,  we  should  not  be  worthy  to  live 
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under  the  protection  of  her  flag.  We  love  our  country;  but  our 
patriotism  is  not  bounded  by  any  ocean.  We  say,  with  that  grand 
old  Roman,  that  nothing  human  is  foreign  to  us.  And  with  the 
apostle  we  say,  “Let  not  every  man  look  upon  the  things  of  him¬ 
self,  but  let  every  man  also  look  upon  the  things  of  another.”  Is 
not  that  practical  as  well  as  theoretical?  Shall  this  magnificent 
republic,  to  which  has  been  bequeathed  the  treasures  purchased 
by  blood  and  toil  and  suffering  and  patience,  through  many  and 
many  a  century,  shall  she,  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  care  nothing 
for  the  outside  nations  of  the  earth?  We  were  put  here  not  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  to  promote  the  brotherhood  of  all  the  nations, 
under  God  who  is  the  Father  of  all.  We  have  a  mission  to  per¬ 
form;  and  I  believe  that  unless  we  are  true  to  the  purpose  for 
which  we  have  been  so  highly  gifted  and  so  favorably  located, 
then  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting,  and  shall  meet  the  consequences  of  infidelity. 
While  we  love  our  country,  we  love  mankind,  and  find  in  every 
man  a  brother.  And  when  to  the  little  bov  in  the  home,  and  to  the 
larger  one  in  the  school ;  when  in  our  churches  and  in  all  our  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  in  gatherings  such  as  we  are  now  enjoying,  there 
shall  be  preached  the  doctrine  of  universal  love  to  universal  man¬ 
kind,  then  the  problem  of  an  international  court,  and  all  the  other 
problems  that  now  seem  so  complicated  and  insoluble,  will  solve 
themselves. 

Something  was  said  about  the  difficulty  of  constituting  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe  that  those 
who  did  it  found  it  very  difficult.  I  appreciate  the  tremendous 
work  which  they  did,  but  they  “builded  better  than  they  knew.” 
For  any  man  who  with  a  sincere  purpose  and  an  honest  heart 
seeks  to  find  out  God’s  will  and  ways  and  to  cooperate  with  Him, 
will  find  continually  an  accession  of  power  by  which  obstacles 
that  seemed  insurmountable  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

When  we  come  to  teach  our  children,  and  our  adults  as  well, 
the  true  position  which  the  American  republic  occupies  in  the 
boundless  field  of  the  world’s  making,  when  we  realize  all  that, 
then  in  due  time  the  practicability  of  an  international  tribunal 
will  become  axiomatic.  Does  it  need  any  argument  now  to  show 
that  when  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  have  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  their  rights,  the  best  way  is  to  submit  it  to  some  properly 
constituted  court  in  which  each  shall  state  his  rights,  and  submit 
to  the  test  of  the  law?  Yet  it  was  not  always  so;  such  submission 
to  a  court  is  comparatively  recent;  now,  however,  it  is  axiomatic. 
So  when  nations  have  troubles,  each  one  claiming  something 
as  against  the  other,  what  can  be  more  rational  than  for  each  one 
to  state  explicitly  what  it  claims,  and  submit  the  question  to  a 
tribunal  properly  constituted? 

But  a  court  without  law  is  an  anomaly.  Whence,  then,  is  to 
come  the  law  which  this  tribunal  is  to  administer?  It  is  to  come 
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out  of  the  public  sentiment  of  the  people.  That  public  sentiment 
you  are  in  some  measure  to  generate  and  to  enforce.  When  this 
sentiment  becomes  dominant,  then  we  shall  have  not  only  a 
court  but  a  body  of  laws  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  Christian 
thought,  Christian  ethics  and  Christian  life;  such  a  court  that  we 
may  say  of  it  that  it  is  a  manifestation  of  the  law  of  God  in  the 
life  of  the  world. 

The  last  address  of  the  session  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  Martin 
Jones  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Jones  spoke  as  follows: 


POSSIBLE  DANGERS  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  FROM  CON¬ 
CERT  OF  ACTION  AMONG  EURO¬ 
PEAN  NATIONS. 

BY  W.  MARTIN  JONES. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen , — I  am  disposed  to  direct 
your  attention  to  a  different  line  of  thought  from  that  which  has 
been  followed  by  those  who  have  preceded  me.  I  am  prompted 
to  this  by  remarks  that  were  made  by  a  gentleman  who  addressed 
you  last  evening.  He  touched  lightly  upon  the  subject  of  the 
concert  of  European  nations  in  matters  that  relate  to  European 
policies.  With  the  general  opinion  he  expressed,  I  cannot  con¬ 
cur,  and  it  is  because  of  that  fact  that  I  desire  to  direct  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  in  a  broader  sense,  that  you  may  draw  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  what  may  be  the  duty  of  our  own  nation,  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  under  circumstances  that  may  possibly  in  the  near  future 
arise. 

In  my  opinion,  an  alliance  with  a  foreign  nation  is  not  even 
one  step  towards  the  establishment  of  an  international  court.  It 
is  not  an  alliance  that  we  are  seeking,  but  we  do  seek  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  great  central  court  to  which  .differences  between 
nations  which  cannot  be  settled  by  diplomatic  negotiations,  may 
be  referred,  and  by  that  court  adjusted. 

I  should  look  with  great  apprehension  upon  the  adoption  of 
any  concert  of  action  with  European  powers.  We  are  by  our¬ 
selves,  in  a  measure,  isolated  from  other  great  nations,  and  ought 
not  under  any  circumstances  to  recognize  any  concert  of  action 
on  the  part  of  these  European  governments.  We  have  avoided 
such  recognition  in  the  past.  I  do  not  remember  any  case  where 
there  has  been  presented  to  and  received  at  the  American  court 
diplomatic  agents  of  more  than  one  European  nation  at  the  same 
time,  excepting  in  the  recent  case  where  six  of  the  great  nations 
of  Europe  presented  a  joint  note  to  the  President  of  the  United 
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States,  expressing  the  hope  that  peace  might  be  maintained  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  the  United  States.  The  presentation  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  was  most  diplomatic  and  courteous,  but  in  my  opinion,  it  was 
a  case  to  be  deplored.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  administration 
during  our  great  war  thirty  years  ago  to  avoid  anything  and 
everything  that  could  be  recognized  as  a  concert  of  action  on 
the  part  of  these  foreign  powers.  I  remember  one  case  very 
clearly  where  the  British  minister  and  the  French  minister,  acting 
under  instructions  from  their  own  governments,  came  together  to 
the  State  Department  for  the  purpose  of  an  interview  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Seward,  however, 
who  was  then  the  Secretary  of  State,  foresaw  trouble  that  might 
arise  in  the  event  of  these  diplomatic  representatives  being  re¬ 
ceived  jointly.  They  were  announced  by  the  messenger,  when 
Mr.  Seward  inquired  of  the  messenger  who  came  first.  The  reply 
was  that  Lord  Lyons  entered  the  room  first,  but  that  they  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  see  him  together.  He  directed  that  they  be 
shown  into  the  Assistant  Secretary’s  room.  A  little  later  he  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  and  seeing  these  two  representatives  of  two  power¬ 
ful  nations  sitting  in  conversation  together  on  the  sofa  in  the 
Assistant  Secretary’s  office,  he  approached  them  with  the  exclama¬ 
tion,  “No!  no!  no!  This  will  never  do,”  and  then  assured  them 
that  while  he  would  be  very  happy  to  see  them  upon  any  subject 
separately,  he  could  not  consent  under  any  circumstances  to 
receive  them  jointly.  Turning  to  the  French  minister,  he  invited 
him  to  dine  with  him  that  evening,  when  he  would  be  able  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject  that  brought  him  to  the  Department,  while  he 
politely  invited  the  English  minister  into  his  own  room  where  he 
could  have  a  conversation  with  him  at  once.  Subsequently,  they 
submitted  their  papers  to  him  separately,  and  he  returned  them, 
refusing  to  receive  any  representation  whatever  that  could  in  any 
manner  recognize  the  joint  representations  from  two  independent 
foreign  states.  That  incident  was  an  effective  check  upon  any 
concert  of  action  at  Washington  at  that  time,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  I  am  over-stating  the  case  when  I  say  that  it  was  in  effect 
a  prevention  of  a  joint  interference  on  the  part  of  the  two  great 
nations  named  in  the  then  existing  troubles  through  which  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United  States  were  passing. 

We  are  not  to  provide  for  an  ideal  condition  of  affairs.  We 
must  take  things  as  we  find  them,  and  we  should  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  we  may  stand  for  a  court  that  will  pass  upon  ques¬ 
tions  that  arise  between  nations  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
present  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  passes  upon  ques¬ 
tions  that  now  arise  between  our  own  states,  that  are  part  of  our 
own  government. 

We  know  our  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world;  or  we 
ought  to  know  it.  We  are  necessarily  separated  from  European 
nations,  and  we  should  stand  aloof  from  them  in  all  matters  that 
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are  liable  to  tend  at  any  time  in  the  future  to  international  com¬ 
plications. 

Following  closely  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte,  there  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Europe  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance,  an  alliance  com¬ 
posed  in  the  first  place  of  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria.  Other 
nations  soon  joined  this  alliance,  among  them  France,  which  was 
then  under  a  Bourbon  King,  Louis  XVIII.;  and  a  few  years  later, 
in  1823,  the  French  Government,  acting  under  the  inspiration  of 
this  Holy  Alliance,  suppressed  liberal  institutions  in  Spain.  It 
was  well  known  at  that  time  that  it  was  also  the  intention  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  to  spread  its  influence  beyond  the  European  con¬ 
tinent,  and  to  attempt  to  restore  Spanish  dominion  in  old  Spanish 
possessions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  What  prevented  it? 
As  an  American,  I  am  proud  to  recognize  and  to  sustain  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  I  am  glad  that  we  had  men  at  the  head  of 
our  government  at  the  time  when  the  Holy  Alliance  threatened 
the  suppression  of  liberal  government  among  the  old  Spanish  na¬ 
tions  in  the  new  world,  who  were  not  afraid  to  declare  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  principle  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  That  should  govern  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  their  future  dealings  with  European 
nations. 

It  wras  England  that  first  proposed  to  the  United  States  in  1823 
a  joint  declaration  to  be  issued  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  upon  the  subject  of  the  threatened  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  George  Can¬ 
ning  submitted  the  question  first  to  the  American  minister  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  while  he,  after  some  discussion  of  the  matter, 
referred  the  subject  to  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  administration  of  James  Monroe,  who  in  turn  sub¬ 
mitted  the  whole  correspondence  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  sage 
of  Monticello,  then  living  in  retirement  at  his  historic  home.  Mr 
Jefferson  wrote  a  reply  to  James  Monroe,  in  'which  he  fully  out¬ 
lined  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  was  subsequently  declared.  With 
your  permission,  I  will  read  a  part  of  that  letter.  I  do  so  because 
it  points  a  lesson  for  us,  not  only  in  our  work  as  a  conference 
upon  the  great  subject  of  international  arbitration,  but  as  citizens 
of  a  great  nation,  now  and  hereafter  liable  to  be  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  European  countries : 

“The  question  presented  by  the  letters  you  have  sent  me  is  the  most 
momentous  which  has  ever  been  offered  to  my  contemplation  since  that 
of  independence.  That  made  us  a  nation;  this  sets  our  compass  and 
points  the  course  which  we  are  to  steer  through  the  ocean  of  time  opening 
on  us;  and  never  could  we  embark  on  it  under  circumstances  more  aus¬ 
picious.  Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim  should  be,  never  to  entangle 
ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe.  Our  second,  never  to  suffer  Europe 
to  intermeddle  with  cis-Atlantic  affairs.  America,  North  and  South,  has 
a  set  of  interests  distinct  from  those  of  Europe,  and  peculiarly  her  own. 
She  should  therefore  have  a  system  of  her  own,  separate  and  apart  from 
that  of  Europe.  While  the  last  is  laboring  to  become  the  domicile  of 
despotism,  our  endeavor  should  surely  be  to  make  our  hemisphere  that 
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of  freedom.  One  nation,  most  of  all,  could  disturb  us  in  this  pursuit; 
she  now  offers  to  lead,  aid  and  accompany  us  in  it.  By  acceding  to  her 
proposition,  we  detach  her  from  the  band  of  despots,  bring  her  mighty 
weight  into  the  scale  of  free  government,  and  emancipate  a  continent  at 
one  stroke,  which  might  otherwise  linger  long  in  doubt  and  difficulty. 
Great  Britain  is  the  nation  which  can  do  us  the  most  harm  of  any  one,, 
or  all  on  earth;  and  with  her  on  our  side  we  need  not  fear  the  whole 
world.  With  her  then  we  should  most  sedulously  cherish  a  cordial  friend¬ 
ship;  and  nothing  would  tend  more  to  knit  oui  affections  than  to  be 
fighting  once  more,  side  by  side,  in  the  same  cause.  Not  that  I  would 
purchase  even  her  amity  at  the  price  of  taking  part  in  her  wars.  But  the 
war  in  which  ihe  present  proposition  might  engage  us,  should  that  be  its 
consequence,  is  not  her  war,  but  ours.  Its  object  is  to  introduce  and 
establish  the  American  system  of  keeping  out  of  our  land  all  foreign 
powers,  of  never  permitting  those  of  Europe  to  intermeddle  with  the 
affairs  of  our  nations.  It  is  to  maintain  our  own  principle,  not  to  de¬ 
part  from  it;  and  if,  to  facilitate  this,  we  can  effect  a  division  in  the  body 
of  the  European  powers,  and  draw  over  to  our  side  its  most  powerful 
member,  surely  we  should  do  it.  But  I  am  clearly  of  Mr.  Canning’s 
opinion  that  it  will  prevent  instead  of  provoking  war.  With  Great 
Britain  withdrawn  from  their  scale  and  shifted  into  that  of  our  two  con¬ 
tinents,  all  Europe  combined  would  not  undertake  such  a  war.” 


This  letter,  from  which  I  have  so  liberally  extracted,  is  dated 
October  24,  1823.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  declared  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  by  James  Monroe,  on  its  convening,  on  the  2nd 
day  of  December,  1823.  We  know  very  well  what  has  been  the 
effect  of  that  declaration  upon  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  has 
been,  in  a  measure,  as  stated  by  the  great  statesman  who  penned 
the  letter  from  which  I  have  quoted,  the  compass  that  has  pointed 
our  course  through  many  years  that  have  followed  its  declaration. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  adhere  too  closely  to  the  advice  contained  in 
this  letter  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  to  that  given  to  us  by  our  first 
President  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  people. 

The  position  taken  by  us  in  1823  was  a  surprise  to  the  nations  of 
Europe.  While  we  did  not,  as  Mr.  Canning  suggested,  unite 
with  England  in  issuing  a  proclamation  to  the  nations  of  Europe 
that  they  must  keep  their  hands  off  from  America,  we  did  show  to 
the  world  that  we  were  not  disposed  to  enter  into  any  alliance 
with  any  European  nation.  We  stood  absolutely  alone;  we  still 
stand  there;  we  must  continue  to  stand  there.  Though  we  wel¬ 
come  to-day  the  friendly  greetings  and  sentiments  that  come 
across  the  sea;  though  we  realize  that  our  ancestors  as  well  as  the 
ancestors  of  the  English  fought  side  by  side  in  the  great  battles 
of  Crecy  and  Blenheim  and  many  other  great  contests,  yet  the  one 
thing  which  we  seek  from  the  English  people  is  an  alliance  which 
shall  keep  the  whole  world  in  peace.  This  is  precisely  what  we  are 
here  for,  and  for  nothing  else. 

Times  have  come  since  1823  when  Great  Britain  has  challenged 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  James  Monroe  in  his  celebrated  mes¬ 
sage;  but  at  the  time  it  was  promulgated,  the  English  people 
looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  that  did  not  very  much  interest  them. 
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In  fact,  they  then  looked,  and  many  times  since  have  looked  upon 
the  republic  as  a  great  experiment,  which  would  probably  not 
succeed.  We  know  very  well  what  the  feeling  in  Great  Britain 
was  at  the  time  of  our  war  thirty  years  ago.  Within  one  month 
.after  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  Lord  John  Russell,  then  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  spoke  of  the  United  States  as 
“the  late  United  States,”  and  of  the  blockade  of  the  southern  ports 
by  President  Lincoln’s  proclamation,  as  “the  blockade  of  the 
southern  ports  of  the  late  Union.” 

We  remember  very  well  how  galling  these  things  were.  An 
English  historian  issued  in  the  year  1861  a  “Ffistory  of  Federal 
Government,”  in  which  he  spoke  of  “the  late  United  States,”  and 
of  the  attempt  to  found  a  republic  on  this  continent,  dating  its 
life  time  from  1776  to  1862.  An  eminent  English  earl,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  an  audience,  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  “ar 
attempt  to  establish  a  federal  government”  in  America,  and  that 
it  had  failed.  And  Sir  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton,  in  a  speech  in 
September,  1861,  before  we  had  fairly  begun  the  war,  said: 

“I  venture  to  predict  that  the  younger  men  here  present  will  live  to  see 
not  two,  but  at  least  four,  separate  and  sovereign  commonwealths  arising 
out  of  those  populations  which  a  year  ago  united  their  legislation  under 
one  president  and  carried  their  merchandise  under  one  flag.  I  believe 
that  such  separation  will  be  attended  with  happy  results  to  the  safety  of 
Europe  and  the  development  of  American  civilization.  If  it  could  have 
been  possible  that,  as  population  and  wealth  increased,  all  the  vast  con- 
tirent  of  America,  with  her  mighty  seaboard  and  the  fleets  which  her 
increasing  ambition  as  well  as  her  extending  commerce  would  have  formed 
and  armed,  could  have  remained  under  one  form  of  government,  in  which 
the  executive  has  little  or  no  control  over  a  populace  exceedingly  adven¬ 
turous  and  excitable,  why,  then  America  would  b°'T'~  hung  over  Europe 
like  a  gathering  and  destructive  thunder-clcm^.  No  single  kingdom  in 
Europe  could  have  been  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself  against  a  na¬ 
tion  that  had  consolidated  the  gigantic  resources  of  a  quarter  of  the  globe.” 

» 

That  speech  shows  very  well  the  cause  of  all  this  ill-will  that 
once  existed  towards  us,  a  fear  of  the  overpowering  nation  that 
was  growing  up  across  the  sea.  Monarchists  and  imperialists, 
not  in  Great  Britain  alone,  but  all  over  Europe,  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  for  the  dissolution  of  the  republic,  and  they  had  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  Now  that  we  have  reached  our  present  condition,  we 
can  readily  understand  why  England  is  ready  to  extend  to  us  her 
fraternal  greeting,  and  why  the  French  also  seem  equally  ready  to 
follow  her  in  offers  of  amity  and  goodfellowship.  And  we  should 
not  be  slow  to  recognize  these  courtesies,  for,  occupying  the  inde¬ 
pendent  and,  in  a  measure,  isolated  position  that  we  do  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  we  may  well  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
all  of  them. 

All  these  expressions  and  conditions,  however,  mean  this — and 
this  is  the  point  which  I  wish  to  make — that  when  the  United 
States,  occupying  the  independent  position  it  does  among  the  na- 
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tions  of  the  world,  shall  say,  “We  are  in  favor  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  great  international  court  for  the  settlement  of  all  inter¬ 
national  differences/’  then  other  nations  will  join  with  us.*  The 
republic  pronounces  for  peace,  but  it  is  peace  with  honor.  And 
in  the  coming  century,  whose  twilight  is  almost  visible  on  the 
eastern  horizon,  our  republic  will  be  the  guide  to  lead  other  na¬ 
tions  in  this  grand  movement  for  international  arbitration,  which 
will  bring  peace  to  the  whole  world. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Commitee  was  presented  by  Mr.  E. 
F.  Browning.  The  committee  recommended  that  ten  thousand 
copies  of  the  report  be  printed,  and  that  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
be  raised  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage  as  well  as  of  printing. 

Mr.  Baily  supported  the  suggestions  of  the  committee,  and 
said  that  requests  were  constantly  received  from  colleges,  libraries 
and  private  individuals  for  the  earlier  reports  of  the  Conference, 
with  expressions  of  the  great  value  of  these  reports.  We  do  not 
sufficiently  consider,  said  Mr.  Baily,  the  value  of  the  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  We  are  making  history,  and  our  reports 
make  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  Smiley  said  that  while  10,000  copies  might  seem  a  large 
edition,  the  experience  of  the  Indian  Conference  had  shown  that 
the  early  reports  were  soon  out  of  print,  while  they  were  con¬ 
stantly  in  demand.  Public  libraries  are  springing  up  all  over  the 
country,  and  all  want  our  reports.  If  we  could  hold  five  thousand 
copies  in  reserve  each  year,  they  would  all  be  needed  before  inter¬ 
national  arbitration  is  established. 

President  W arfield  urged  that  full  power  be  given  the  Publica¬ 
tion  Committee  to  edit  the  report  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  repe¬ 
tition,  and  to  put  the  information  in  compact  form  for  busy 
people. 

Dr.  Trueblood,  for  the  Publication  Committee,  explained  some 
of  the  details  of  publication.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  report  of  1897  had  been  stereotyped,  so  that  copies  could  be 
struck  at  any  time. 

After  some  further  suggestions  from  President  Dreher,  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong,  Gen.  Wilson,  Mr.  Clement  Biddle,  Hon.  Everett 
P.  Wheeler,  Major  Marshal  H.  Bright,  and  others,  the  matter 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Publication  Committee,  and  the  Con¬ 
ference  adjourned  until  the  evening. 


jfourtb  Session* 


Thursday  Evening,  June  2,  1898. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  for  its  fourth  session  at 
8:15  o’clock,  by  the  President.  The  subject  selected  for  the  even¬ 
ing  was  “Arbitration  with  England,”  and  addresses  were  made 
by  Hon.  Everett  P.  Wheeler  of  New  York  City,  Rt.  Rev.  E.  G. 
Andrews,  D.D.,  of  New  York  City,  Resident  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  General  James  Grant  Wilson,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jean  Charlemagne  Bracq  of  Yassar  College,  Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  Cleaver  Wilkinson  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Rev. 
R.  S.  Mac  Arthur,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  City. 


OBSTACLES  TO  AND  REASONS  FOR  AN  ARBITRA¬ 
TION  TREATY  WITH  ENGLAND. 

BY  EVERETT  P.  WHEELER. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen , — We  have  been  dealing 
with  the  general  subject  of  arbitration  and  a  permanent  tribunal. 
We  go  this  evening  from  the  general  to  the  particular.  It  is  not 
because  we  would  not  like  to  make  an  arbitration  treaty  with 
every  civilized  nation  that  we  speak  to-night,  especially  of  a  treaty 
with  England,  but  because  our  relations  with  England  are  in 
some  respects  more  intimate  than  those  with  any  other  nation. 

To  quote  the  exordium  of  a  Boston  lawyer,  when  he  had  to 
follow  Rufus  Choate,  “I  can’t  be  as  eloquent  as  my  brother 
Choate,  but  I  will  just  state  a  few  pints.”  My  first  “pint”  is  that 
in  order  to  get  an  arbitration  treaty  agreed  upon  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  sympathy  and  friendly  feeling  between  the 
nations  that  agreed  upon  it.  The  niain  reason  why  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  treaty  which  was  negotiated  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  and 
Mr.  Olney,  was  defeated  in  this  country, — and  observe,  it  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  authorities  in  Great  Britain  who  were  competent  to 
approve  it, — was  because  of  a  certain  prejudice.  Some  of  that 
same  prejudice,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  expressed  by  one  of  the 
speakers  this  morning. 


One  reason  for  this  prejudice  is  in  that  fruitful  source  of  mis¬ 
chief,  the  histories  that  are  in  our  schools.  In  the  outset  this 
country,  trying  a  capital  experiment,  was  obliged  to  be  much 
shut  up  within  itself,  and  the  doctrines  and  principles  then  ex¬ 
pressed  by  our  great  statesmen  were  wise  for  their  time.  But  the 
practice  upon  those  principles  has  maintained  among  us,  may  I 
say,  although  we  are  not  an  island,  a  certain  insularity.  The  fact 
that  we  have  made  it  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  our  diplo¬ 
macy  to  abstain  from  alliances  with  other  countries  has  led  us 
insufficiently  to  realize  how  dependent  upon  one  another  the  great 
family  of  nations  has  become.  While  our  people  as  individuals 
have  gone  out  into  all  the  world  and  preached  the  gospel  of  com¬ 
merce  to  every  creature,  while  our  cables  under  the  ocean  and 
our  steamers  upon  its  surface  are  everywhere,  yet  when  you  talk 
to  the  average  American  in  the  average  community,  you  find  that 
the  story  of  Lexington  and  Concord  and  of  the  fight  between 
the  Constitution  and  the  Guerriere,  which  we  read  when  in  school, 
is  more  real  to  him,  and  that  he  is  much  better  informed  about 
these  events  than  about  the  inestimable  benefits  that  England  has 
conferred  upon  the  civilized  world  since  the  days  of  those  bloody 
encounters.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  dim  the  glory  that  may  right¬ 
fully  come  to  us  from  our  successes  then  and  there.  But  those, 
after  all,  are  affairs  of  the  past;  it  is  with  the  present  and  the 
future  that  we  have  to  deal.  I  would  gladly  see  re-edited  school¬ 
books  that,  beside  telling  us  something  of  the  wars  and  bloodshed 
of  the  past,  would  tell  us  also  and  more  of  the  triumphs,  no  less 
renowned,  that  peace  has  won. 

On  the  field  of  these  peaceful  triumphs  England  and  America 
are  contending.  To  quote  the  motto  of  a  college  society  to  which 
I  belong:  “We  contend,  but  it  is  as  brethren.”  In  that  friendly 
contention,  the  interests  of  the  mother  country  and  ours  are  in 
the  main  identical.  We  want  to  buy  from  them,  and  they  from 
us.  Each  produces  what  the  other  has  not.  In  such  friendly  ex¬ 
change  our  true  interest  lies.  Let  me  tell  you,  my  dear  American 
friends,  that  unless  you  can  eradicate  from  your  bosoms  that  mean 
and  petty  feeling  that  a  bargain  is  not  a  good  bargain  unless  you 
have  got  the  better  of  the  man  with  whom  you  make  it,  you  will 
never  attain  anything  in  the  cause  of  arbitration.  The  right  bar¬ 
gain  is  beneficial  to  both.  That  is  the  sort  of  bargain  that  is  the 
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life  of  trade,  and  that  really  represents  that  large  and  liberal  spirit 
of  commerce  that  was  spoken  of  so  strongly  this  morning. 

Another  matter  that  has  hindered  us  is  the  prejudice  that  grew 
out  of  the  Civil  War.  I  was  rather  sorry  these  quotations  were 
made  this  morning;  but  since  they  were  made  let  me  revert  to  one 
of  them.  That  English  speaker  who  alluded  to  “the  late  Union” 
spoke  of  a  fact.  We  were  sore,  undoubtedly,  that  the  disruption 
had  occurred;  it  was  a  bitter  thing  that  there  should  be  a  war 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  But  it  did  for  a  time  break  up 
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the  union  of  the  states.  The  Supreme  Court,  only  last  Monday, 
(*)  held  that  the  government  which  was  maintained  in  Richmond 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  de  facto  government,  to  which 
all  persons  living  within  its  borders  were  obliged  to  submit,  and 
that  accordingly  a  trustee  was  justified  in  investing  the  funds  of 
an  estate  under  his  charge  in  the  bonds  of  that  government. 
Thirty  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  can 
be  large-minded  enough  now  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  time  when  the  Union  was  dissevered,  that  we  had  to  restore  it, 
and  that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  thing  for  humanity,  for  this 
country,  and  for  other  countries,  that  we  succeeded  in  abolishing 
the  curse  of  African  slavery  and  restoring  the  union  of  the  states 
on  a  purer  and  a  lasting  basis. 

Now,  since  we  have  made  up  with  our  brothers  across  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  I  hope  we  are  equally  ready  to  make  up  with  our  brothers 
across  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  there  are  many  indications  that  that 
blessed  time  of  reconciliation  has  come.  And  having  made  up,  let 
us  see  if  we  cannot  establish  some  basis  of  agreement  by  which 
in  the  future  we  may  be  free  from  those  gusts  of  popular  passion 
which  often  hurry  nations,  against  their  better  judgment,  into 
war.  England,  as  well  as  this  country,  has  a  popular  government. 
While  we  believe  with  all  our  hearts  in  popular  governments,  yet 
we  know  that  they  have  this  fault,  that  they  are  too  liable  to  be 
swayed  by  sudden  gusts  of  popular  enthusiasm  or  rage.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  English  constitution,  it  is  the  function  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  to  hold  this  Demos  in  check  for  a 
little  while,  to  give  him  time  to  think,  and  not  to  permit  him  to 
embody  in  action  in  a  moment  the  emotion  that  has  come  into 
his  mighty  breast. 

Precisely  that  function,  which  the  constitution  performs  for 
one  nation,  an  arbitration  treaty  performs  for  the  nations  which 
enter  into  it.  Such  a  treaty  should  provide  what  in  its  nature  is 
a  permanent  tribunal;  that  is,  a  tribunal  which,  if  not  always  open, 
can  be  open,  without  any  new  law,  whenever  occasion  arises,  so 
that,  when  the  quarrels  of  nations  arise,  as  they  will  arise,  the  re¬ 
sponsible  authorities,  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  can  at  once 
say,  “This  question  we  have  agreed  to  submit  to  this  tribunal. 
Mr.  Attorney-General,  prepare  the  case  for  submission.”  Thus  at 
once,  with  delays  on  one  side  and  checks  on  the  other,  the  steam 
blows  off  in  a  legitimate  channel,  instead  of  exploding  and  burst¬ 
ing  the  boiler  to  pieces. 

That,  in  a  word,  is  the  object  of  an  arbitration  treaty.  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  form  of  the  treaty ;  so  much  has  been  said  as  to  make 
this  unnecessary.  But  I  will  answer  a  question  which  has  been 
asked  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  judgment  of  such  a 
tribunal.  In  that  matter  we  have  much  experience  to  guide  us; 
there  is  hardly  an  instance,  among  the  many  arbitrations  that 
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have  been  held  between  civilized  nations,  in  which  there  has  been 
an  absolute  refusal  to  carry  out  the  award  of  the  court.  This 
has  sometimes  been  irksome,  sometimes  there  has  been  postpone¬ 
ment;  but  in  the  end  experience  shows  that  the  feeling  of  honor, 
of  regard  for  plighted  faith,  is  sufficiently  strong  in  the  breasts  of 
the  civilized  world  to  bring  to  obedience  even  the  unwilling  and 
the  reluctant. 

We  have  another  illustration  of  this  law,  both  in  England  and 
in  this  country,  in  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of  disputes  between 
labor  and  capital.'  It  has  sometimes  been  proposed  to  make  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  award  of  arbitration  compulsory  in  such  cases ;  but 
the  labor  unions,  as  well  as  the  capitalists,  have  always  objected  to 
this.  And  yet  in  every  instance,  so  far  as  memory  serves  me, 
those  awards  have  been  complied  with.  There  is  a  sense  of  honor, 
a  sentiment  of  conscience,  in  the  breast  of  man,  which,  when  he 
has  agreed  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  a  court,  is  stronger  than 
the  arm  of  the  sheriff  or  the  posse  c  omit  at  us,  and  which  enforces 
obedience.  Obedience  which  is  brought  about  in  that  way  is  best 
of  all. 

It  is  therefore  with  the  greatest  hope,  not  perhaps  of  immediate 
success,  but  still  with  confident  hope  and  assured  faith,  that  we, 
not  at  all  discouraged  by  anything  which  has  happened  since 
our  last  meeting,  are  prepared  to  go  on  in  the  cause  of  arbitration. 


THE  FORCES  WHICH  MAKE  FOR  PEACE  BETWEEN 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

BY  RT.  REV.  E.  G.  ANDREWS,  D.D. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Friends , — The  proposition  under  discussion 
seems  to  me  almost  axiomatic.  These  two  great  nations  sprang 
from  a  common  stock;  the  same  blood  flows  in  their  veins;  and 
“blood  is  thick,”  as  said  Commodore  Tatnall,  when  at  the  Taku 
Forts  he  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  imperilled  English  marines. 
They  have  a  common  history;  the  memory  of  centuries  long 
gone  by  are  precious  to  both  of  them.  They  have  a  common  po¬ 
litical  constitution,  for  though  the  one  has  a  queen  and  the  other 
a  president,  both  are  governed  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
Of  course,  this  is  more  perfectly  true  in  England  since  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill  of  1832;  but  the  tendency  of  all  English  history,  during 
later  centuries  has  been  toward  this  result.  It  is  said  that  once 
Queen  Victoria  was  in  conference  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  as  he 
urged  upon  her  some  unpalatable  measure,  she  said,  “Sir,  do  you 
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know  who  I  am?  I  am  the  Queen  of  England !”  To  which  he 
replied,  “Madam,  do  you  know  who  I  am?  I  am  the  people  of 
England.”  And  the  people  triumphed. 

We  have,  again,  a  common  jurisprudence;  the  basis  of  our  law 
and  of  its  administration  is  alike.  We  have  a  common  literature; 
Spenser  and  Shakespeare  belong  to  us  both.  On  the  same 
shelves,  in  either  country,  you  will  find  Tennyson  and  Browning 
with  Longfellow  and  Lowell;  Bryce  and  Green  and  Hume,  with 
Bancroft  and  Motley;  Chalmers  and  Liddon  with  Channing  and 
Brooks.  The  thoughts  that  occupy  the  mind,  the  feelings  that 
impel  the  heart  are  the  same  in  the  two  nations.  We  have  a  com¬ 
mon  religion,  the  religion  of  one  God,  the  Father  of  all  mankind, 
interpreted  variously  as  to  the  mode  of  his  revelation  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  processes  by  which  it  takes  effect  upon  men;  nevertheless, 
a  common  religion.  We  have  common  interests;  we  are  one  great 
solidarity.  America  cannot  suffer  and  England  not  suffer;  it  can¬ 
not  prosper  and  England  not  prosper. 

These  two  nations,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  agreed 
upon  a  treaty  of  peace  which  was  to  be  permanent.  It  has  never 
been  broken  except  in  one  instance,  for  a  brief  and  slight  war. 
Now  the  simple  question  is,  “Shall  these  two  peoples  be  ever  more 
in  peril  of  being  swept  hastily  and  by  jingoism  into  war?”  After 
twenty  arbitrations,  more  or  less  successful  and  impressive,  is  it 
not  possible  to  have  the  friendship  of  the  two  nations  given  such 
a  definite  form,  that  we  may  be  always  sure  of  arbitration  and  may 
never  be  at  the  mercy  of  demagogues  and  jingoes?  Are  we  to 
be  in  peril,  from  year  to  year,  of  the  loss  of  values  immeasurable 
in  our  commercial  transactions  and  of  greater  moral  losses, 
through  the  incompetency  or  unwisdom  of  some  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs  or  of  some  king  or  president?  This  problem  two  such 
nations  as  these  ought  to  solve  at  once  and  to  solve  it  effectively. 

I  am  glad  to  recognize  the  conditions  and  the  forces  that  serve 
toward  this  end.  Some  of  them  are  very  impressive.  Both  of 
these  countries  are  under  a  system  of  jurisprudence  that  could 
be  very  easily  adapted  to  the  work  we  are  proposing.  Both  have 
a  habit  of  subordination  to  law  and  to  judicial  decisions.  It  runs 
in  our  English  blood  to  respect  the  decisions  of  a  duly  constituted 
tribunal.  Other  forces  also  are  working  toward  a  permanent 
tribunal  of  arbitration.  Our  intercommunication  is  being  vastly 
increased,  we  know  one  another  better,  we  recognize  the  similar¬ 
ity  of  our  institutions,  our  habits  of  thought,  our  aims.  Why  then 
should  we  be  in  antagonism  because  a  narrow  ribbon  of  water 
intervenes  between  American  and  England? 

We  are  coming  to  a  time  when  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
great  masses  of  toilers  are  to  ride  the  governments  of  this  world. 
These  two  governments,  more  than  others,  are  now  determined 
by  the  interests  of  the  workman  and  his  family.  It  is  not  always 
to  be  the  case  that  kings  or  chiefs  of  the  state  are  to  determine 
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questions  of  war  and  of  peace.  It  is  these  vast  masses  of  men, 
upon  whom  the  burden  of  war  must  fall,  who  must  be  consulted 
and  who  will  be  consulted;  and  that  fact  also  tends  towards  this 
conclusion  that  we  hope  for. 

And,  above  all,  I  take  joy  in  recognizing  that  we  are  coming 
to  an  interpretation  of  Christianity  as  a  practical  rule  of  life,  such 
as  I  think  our  fathers  did  not  have.  The  wisdom  of  the  fathers 
was  very  great;  instances  of  the  finest  Christian  culture,  in  the 
discernment  of  ethical  law  and  its  embodiment  in  Christian  life, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  all  the  centuries  past.  I  suppose, 
however,  that  by  degrees,  but  surely,  we  are  coming  to  apprehend 
pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  as  com¬ 
bining  with  personal  purity  a  broad  consecration  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community  and  to  the  upbuilding  of  humanity,  and  that 
we  give  an  emphasis  to  this  second  head  which  was  unknown 
to  the  fathers.  We  are  not  turning  away  from  doctrines  or  or¬ 
ganizations;  I  speak  lightly  of  neither.  I  believe  in  dogma;  I 
do  not  know  how  we  are  to  get  a  strong  religious  character  with¬ 
out  strong  religious  convictions.  I  believe  in  organization;  but 
beyond  all  questions  of  doctrine  and  organization  is  this  question 
of  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  souls  of  men,  that  great  all-dominating, 
ever  effective  charity  which  consecrates  life  and  its  resources  to 
the  service  of  society.  That  interpretation  of  religion,  spreading 
more  and  more  in  both  these  lands,  will  in  the  end  lead  to  the 
result  for  which  we  look  to-night.  And  when  that  result  shall 
come,  between  these  great  nations,  it  will  be  the  harbinger  of 
peace  far  and  wide. 

It  is  said  there  are  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  English- 
speaking  people  on  the  globe.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  to  re¬ 
lieve  those  millions  from  all  apprehension  of  war  as  between  them¬ 
selves.  But  these  people  are  related  to  two  or  three  times  as 
many,  as  holding  them  under  their  domination.  Whoever  thinks 
of  India,  with  its  two-hundred  and  seventy-five  million  people 
under  English  sway,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  great 
portions  of  the  Dark-  Continent,  which  owe  allegiance,  in  one 
form  or  another  to  the  same  great  power,  cannot  fail  to  see  that  to 
remove  one-fourth  of  the  whole  human  family  from  the  category 
of  danger,  and  to  give  them  the  peace  of  God,  will  be  an  im¬ 
measurable  blessing  to  the  whole  world. 

If  we  can  have  one-fourth  of  the  world’s  population  settling 
their  internal  difficulties  in  an  international  tribunal,  what  will 
the  effect  be  upon  other  nations?  It  is  inevitable  that  they  will 
shortly  adopt,  either  among  themselves  or  with  us,  the  same 
method  of  dealing  with  international  difficulties.  And  some  dav, 
it  may  be  far  off,  like  that 

“Far-off,  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves,” 

it  will  come  to  pass  that  this  world  will  be  at  rest. 
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Some  interpret  the  love  of  God  as  assuring  the  ultimate  welfare 
of  every  human  being,  irrespective  of  present  character.  We  who 
do  not  assent  to  so  broad  an  inference,  do,  nevertheless,  feel  that 
somehow,  in  this  world’s  great  movement  toward  love  and  unity, 
there  will  be  a  vindication  of  God’s  infinite  love  and  of  His  infinite 
wisdom  in  the  human  creation  and  in  the  government  of  the  race; 
and  that  the  outcome  of  national  as  well  as  individual  life  will  jus¬ 
tify  the  sentiment  of  Browning’s  oft-quoted  words: 

“God's  in  his  heaven! 

All’s  right  with  the  world.” 


TWO  GREAT  ADVOCATES  OF  ARBITRATION. 

BY  GEN.  JAMES  GRANT  WILSON. 

Mr.  Chairman ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — As  I  cannot  hope  to  add 
much  to  what  has  been  said  by  learned  lawyers  and  great  divines 
in  discussing  the  subject  assigned  for  this  evening,  I  will  venture 
to  invite  you  to  listen  to  a  few  words  concerning  two  great  advo¬ 
cates  of  arbitration,  who  were  chiefly  the  cause  of  averting  war  in 
recent  days  between  this  country  and  the  motherland.  With 
those  two  illustrious  men  it  was  my  great  privilege  to  have  en¬ 
joyed  an  acquaintance  extending  over  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

Grant  and  Gladstone,  who  were  probably  the  purest  men,  in 
thought,  word  and  deed,  that  have  appeared  in  public  life  during 
the  present  century,  were  associated  in  relieving  a  condition  of 
affairs  which  seemed  perilously  near  to  war.  It  was  seriously 
thought  that  diplomatic  communication  would  be  discontinued 
between  the  two  countries,  with  the  almost  absolute  certainty  that 
war  would  follow  such  a  step.  It  is  Gladstone’s  highest  claim  to 
honor  and  remembrance  among  Americans  that,  at  the  expense 
of  personal  popularity,  he  put  aside  thoughts  of  war  and  consented 
to  arbitrate  the  serious  differences  then  existing  between  this 
country  and  England,  over  what  are  known  as  the  “Alabama 
claims.” 

I  happened  to  be  in  England  at  the  time  when  the  news  arrived 
of  the  “Alabama”  award.  I  had  gone  to  a  photographer  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  few  pictures,  and  he  was  not  quite  content 
with  my  expression.  He  said,  “Try  to  look  a  little  more  cheer¬ 
ful.  Think  of  the  Alabama,  award!”  He  thought  that  should 
make  an  American  look  cheerful,  as  it  did. 

Mr.  Gladstone  learned  French  late  in  life,  finding  in  French  lit- 
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erature  an  incentive  to  study  that  language,  and  at  eighty-four  he 
mastered  Danish.  A  decade  or  more  ago  your  speaker  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  a  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Paris  by  Jules  Simon 
and  other  distinguished  Frenchmen.  When  the  chief  guest  ar¬ 
rived  he  asked  an  American  friend  if  he  would  advise  him  to 
speak  in  French  or  in  English.  The  latter  disclaimed  any  inclina¬ 
tion  to  advise  Mr.  Gladstone  in  anything,  but  added,  “If  I  were 
expected  to  speak  and  could  do  so  in  their  own  tongue,  I  should 
certainly  use  it.”  Said  Mr.  Gladstone,  “I  will  speak  in  French,” 
and  he  did  so  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  to  the  astonishment  and  de¬ 
light  of  all  present.  Some  beautiful  American  apples  being  placed 
on  the  table,  I  remarked  to  him,  “Those  are  rather  fine  apples.” 
“Yes,”  he  answered,  “you  sent  us  seven  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  barrels  last  year/’  I  imagine  there  was  no  one 
else  among  the  two  hundred  gentlemen  present  who  could  have 
so  promptly  stated  how  many  Newtown  pippins  had  been  ex¬ 
ported  to  England  the  previous  season. 

My  last  interview  with  Mr.  Gladstone  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  remembering.  Something  led  us  to  speak  of  the  Alabama  set¬ 
tlement,  and  he  said,  “Before  many  years  the  Anglo-Saxon  na¬ 
tions  will  unite,  and  there  will  never  again  be  war,  or  thought  of 
war,  between  these  two  powerful  nations.”  I  am  sure  you  will 
all  be  glad  to  know  that  almost  the  identical  sentiment  was  ex¬ 
pressed  to  me  by  General  Grant,  a  short  time  before  he  left  New 
York  for  the  last  time  in  the  early  summer  of  1885.  . 

The  latest  communication  which  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  July  last.  In  acknowledging  a  volume 
which  had  been  sent  to  him,  he  wrote,  alluding  to  a  comparison 
which  had  been  drawn  in  the  volume  between  Washington  and 
Grant,  “America  is  indeed  a  happy  country  if  she  can  produce 
even  a  few  men  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  excellence  of 
Washington,  who  has  been  a  guide  to  my  path  during  all  the 
years  of  my  long  life.” 

He  took  a  deep  interest  in  Cuba,  and  but  a  few  days  before  his 
death  he  prayed  that  she  might  be  made  free,  and  that  God  might 
make  it  unnecessary  that  the  nations  should  resort  to  arms.  John 
Bright  said  that  Gladstone  was  “always  struggling  toward  the 
light.”  His  struggle  ceased  at  daybreak  on  May  19,  he  “crossed 
the  bar,”  and  his  work  was  done.  He  now  rests  with  the  illus¬ 
trious  sons  of  his  native  land  in  England’s  famous  abbey;  and 
among  the  many  great  men  who  have  been  buried  there  during 
the  past  six  hundred  years,  there  is  not  one  whose  virtues  and 
greatness  surpass  those  of  the  Christian  statesman,  William  Ewart 
Gladstone. 

When  the  hero  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  died  at  Kensington 
palace,  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  lords  in  waiting  found  hang¬ 
ing  around  his  neck  a  black  ribbon.  They  ordered  it  removed, 
and  from  it  was  suspended  the  wedding  ring  of  his  wife,  Queen 
Mary,  and  a  lock  of  her  hair.  When  General  Grant  died  at  Mount 
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MacGregor  at  the  same  morning  hour  as  the  gallant  English 
king,  and  the  last  duties  were  performed  for  him,  there  was  seen 
suspended  around  his  neck  a  long  braid  of  hair,  the  hair  of  a 
woman  and  a  child.  It  had  been  sent  by  his  young  wife,  to  the 
far  distant  Pacific  Coast,  where  the  young  captain  was  then  on 
duty,  and  he  had  worn  it  for  two  and  thirty  years. 


A  PLEA  FOR  A  BROADER  POLICY. 

BY  JEAN  CHARLEMAGNE  BRACQ. 

The  movement  for  international  arbitration  seems  to  me  to 
meet,  in  general,  a  reception  which  is  most  cordial.  I  have  never 
found,  either  in  France  or  in  this  country,  a  man  who  denied 
the  desirability  of  international  arbitration;  the  only  objection 
I  have  heard  is  that  it  is  impracticable.  Some  have  said  that  it 
is  Utopian;  to  which  my  answer  is  that  all  those  great  principles 
and  ideas  which  have  become  the  patrimony  of  civilized  people 
have  been  considered  Utopian  at  the  outset.  Christianity  itself 
is  the  wildest  LTopia  which  has  ever  been  presented  to  men;  and 
yet  to-day  we  see  it  in  the  life  of  humanity,  swaying  men,  leading 
them,  controlling  them,  directing  and  shaping  their  lives. 

But  we  are  discussing  especially  this  evening  the  question  of 
arbitration  with  England.  To  me,  this  is  simply  the  application 
to  one  nation  of  this  great  general  principle.  I  have  no  objection 
to  an  arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain;  I  pray  that  it  may 
be  accomplished;  but  I  am  just  as  anxious  that  such  a  treaty  should 
be  made  with  every  great  civilized  nation  of  the  world.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  is  not  for  one  class  or  one  clan  or  one  nation,  but  for  the 
whole  world.  I  believe  in  the  grandeur,  the  majesty  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  race;  but  the  rest  of  the  world  also  has  done  and  is  doing 
its  great  historic  work. 

There  are  some  principles  of  expediency,  it  is  true,  which  point 
to  the  wisdom  of  an  initial  treaty  with  Great  Britain;  but  much 
has  been  said  of  them,  and  you  will  not  expect  me  to  dwell  upon 
them.  What  I  believe  is  that  international  arbitration  is  to  meet 
with  general  acceptance,  not  only  from  Anglo-Saxons,  but  from 
other  people.  Events  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  also  paving 
the  way  for  this  same  great  blessing.  The  toiling  masses,  the 
Socialists  of  France,  and  those  of  Germany  and  Belgium  as  well, 
are  looking  in  that  direction.  But  I  believe  in  the  triumph  of  in¬ 
ternational  arbitration  especially  because  it  is  a  great  movement 
of  civilization,  because  it  is  in  accord  with  the  great  forces  of 
civilization  in  their  onward  march.  It  has  come  to  us  with  the 
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triumph  of  philosophic,  scientific,  artistic,  economic,  religious 
ideas.  They  are  an  intrinsic  part  of  civilization;  and  arbitration 
will  come  in  proportion  as  these  great  forces  move  on. 

During  the  last  two  months,  I  have  been  struck,  as  never  be¬ 
fore,  by  one  thing.  In  the  case  of  the  old  wars  related  by  Herodo¬ 
tus,  or  those  found  in  the  Bible,  or  those  found  in  mediaeval  litera¬ 
ture,  you  see  that  then  war  had  a  universal  sweep  until  it  was 
met  by  brutal  force ;  everything  was  destroyed,  nothing  was  sacred 
for  it.  But  ever  since  that  time  we  have  seen  the  sphere  of  war 
narrowed  more  and  more.  During  the  last  few  months  es¬ 
pecially  we  have  realized  that  the  facts  and  forces  which  formerly 
came  within  the  sweep  of  war  have  been  lessened,  and  that  it 
is  more  difficult  than  ever  before  to  wage  war  to-day  without  com¬ 
ing  into  conflict  with  some  of  the  most  vital,  economic  and  moral 
interests  of  the  world  at  large.  As  the  world  moves  on,  war  must 
decrease,  and  universal  arbitration  must  prevail.  Bellum  delendum 
est.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  is  not  work  for  an 
organization  like  this.  The  triumph  for  which  we  are  working 
and  praying  will  come;  but  there  are  some  things  that  come 
naturally  which  the  application  of  human  intelligence  hastens. 
Therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  forward  the  cause  of  arbitration  in 
every  possible  way  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  all  of  us  must  do  is  to  cultivate 
feelings  of  respect  for  the  different  nations  that  we  wish  to  bring 
together  in  this  great  movement.  When  you  speak  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  under  the  simile  of  “dogs  struggling  for  a  bone/’  do 
not  then  go  to  them  and  ask  them  to  join  the  good  company  of 
Anglo-Saxons!  All  the  great  nations  have  been  working  to¬ 
gether  for  the  advance  of  what  we  call  human  civilization.  The 
Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  every  great  power  of  modern 
times,  all  have  contributed  elements  to  the  well-being  of  human¬ 
ity,  the  loss  of  which  would  have  been  a  loss  for  every  one.  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  overpraise  the  German;  but  I  recognize  what 
the  German  nation  has  done  for  the  world,  I  recognize  their  great 
men  whose  intellectual  and  moral  life  has  been  the  enrichment 
of  humanity.  I  join  with  Victor  Hugo,  who  said,  “All  nations 
are  great,  regardless  of  their  antagonisms.”  Erckmann  one  day 
spoke  to  Goethe  of  a  great  discussion  which  was  going  on  in 
Germany,  as  to  which  was  greater,  Schiller  or  himself.  Goethe, 
like  the  great  man  and  magnificent  spirit  that  he  was,  said,  “It  is 
true;  the  Germans  have  been  discussing  this  for  the  last  twenty 
years;  I  think  they  ought  to  be  thankful  that  they  have  had  two 
such  good  fellows.”  So  I  think  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world; 
we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  we  have  had  these  great  powers,  all 
of  which  have  done  and  are  doing  their  great  historic  work.  The 
weakening  or  the  disappearance  of  one  of  them  would  be  a  loss 
of  the  greatest  magnitude.  We  should  deplore,  I  think,  any  ref¬ 
erences  to  different  nations  such  as  could  hurt  their  feelings.  I 
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confess  that,  if  I  were  an  Englishman,  I  would  feel  as  much  hu¬ 
miliated  by  the  Jamieson  trial  of  last  year  in  London,  as  I  do 
at  the  Zola  trial.  The  Zola  trial,  referred  to  by  a  previous  speaker, 
is  not  a  good  index  of  the  course  of  justice  in  France.  The 
French  bench  and  bar  contain  some  of  the  grandest  men,  not  only 
of  France,  but  of  the  world.  They  are  the  cream  of  France;  I 
am  a  farmer  in  the  summer,  and  I  know  that  sometimes  sweet 
cream  sours  a  little.  But  it  is  certain  that  within  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  life  and  property  have  been  as  secure  in  France  as  in 
any  country  of  the  world;  and  we  have  had  no  lynching. 

Another  important  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  admit  the  equality 
of  rights  of  nations.  What  is  right  for  one  nation  is  right  for 
another.  We  must  not  think  that  one  great  power,  even  though 
it  is  great  and  mighty,  has  privileges  that  another  has  not.  I  was 
travelling  with  a  distinguished  British  philosopher  not  long  ago, 
and  as  he  read  his  newspaper,  he  found,  in  an  article  on  the  ap¬ 
proaching  division  of  China,  an  account  of  the  Celestial  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  French,  who  wished  to  have  a  part  of  China  also. 
This  gentleman  turned  to  me  and  said,  ‘T  am  afraid  that  the 
French  are  going  to  give  us  some  trouble  in  China.”  One  would 
have  thought  that  his  country  had  a  mortgage  upon  China,  and 
that  nobody  but  the  Russians  and  the  Germans  and  the  English 
could  have  a  morsel  of  that  doomed  empire!  This  feeling  must  dis¬ 
appear;  we  must  recognize  that  the  rights  of  Americans,  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  of  Frenchmen,  are  all  alike. 

Lastly,  I  want  to  make  another  suggestion.  In  speaking  of 
different  nations,  we  must  try  to  state  our  estimate  of  them  as 
scientifically,  as  objectively,  as  is  possible.  If  there  is  a  fact  which 
inspires  me  with  optimism  it  is  the  growth  of  the  scientific  spirit 
among  historians  in  this  country  and  in  England,  and  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  interpret  the  facts  of  a  nation’s  life  regardless  of  their 
feelings  in  the  matter.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  France.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Lavisse  began  to  write  his  glorious  history  at  the  time  when 
the  anti-German  feeling  was  the  intensest,  but  he  wrote  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  lead  the  French  to  a  more  reasonable  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Germany,  and  it  has  done  more  to  bring  the  French  nation 
to  a  just  view  of  the  German  nation  than  any  agency  known  to 
me.  In  studying  the  Prussian  monarchy  he  makes  a  statement 
which  I  am  glad  to  repeat  in  this  assembly.  He  says,  “Peace 
is  the  normal  state  of  humanity.”  After  having  studied  the 
mechanism  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  he  has  seen  that  that  state 
is  artificial,  and  that  peace  is  the  ultimate  condition  of  reasonable 
beings.  I  may  speak  in  a  similar  way  of  Monsieur  Sorel,  who 
writes  history  with  the  accuracy  and  independence  of  judgment  of 
a  Darwin.  1  should  say  the  same  thing  of  Monsieur  Rambaud, 
who  has  gone  to  Russia  and  has  studied  her  history  and  condition 
and  set  them  before  us,  not  as  a  Frenchman,  not  as  having  interest 
in  Russia,  but  objectively.  And  there  is  a  distinguished  Roman 
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Catholic  historian  and  political  economist,  Monsieur  Anatole 
Leroy  Beaulieu,  known  to  some  of  you.  During  the  anti-Semitic 
movement  in  France,  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  spoke  out,  everybody 
knew  his  convictions,  but  with  this  scientific  spirit  he  said  to  the 
anti-Semitics,  “You  are  wrong.  The  Jews  are  what  they  are  be¬ 
cause  you  have  made  them  so;  you  must  not  reproac1'  them  with 
defects  for  which  you  are  yourself  responsible.”  And  his  influence 
in  France  has  been  very  great.  This  scientific  historical  spirit  has 
brought  Frenchmen  to  a  fairer  interpretation  of  other  nations  and 
has  thereby  paved  the  way  for  arbitration. 

The  practice  of  these  suggestions,  of  greater  forbearance, 
greater  respect  for  other  nations,  greater  independence  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  justice,  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  hasten  the 
time  when  we  shall  have  arbitration,  not  only  with  England,  but 
with  the  whole  of  Europe. 


OUR  OBJECT:  IS  IT  PRACTICABLE? 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  C.  WILKINSON. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — All  of  us  would  agree 
without  argument  that  the  object  for  which  we  are  met  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  object.  But  why?  Is  the  establishment  of  a  treaty  of 
arbitration  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  desirable  in 
itself?  No,  it  is  chiefly  desirable  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that 
end  the  abolition  of  war.  That  that  end  is  desirable  we  all  admit; 
and  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  most  of  our  people  do  not  understand 
how  desirable  it  is.  War  has  been  summarily  described  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman  in  a  phrase  which  has  been  quoted  here,  “War  is 
hell.”  War,  in  fact,  embraces  all  possible  human  evils  under  the 
sun.  It  means  lying  on  a  gigantic  scale;  it  involves  drunkenness, 
profaneness,  licentiousness,  frauds  as  well  as  bloodshed;  it  in¬ 
volves  waste  of  treasure  and  an  immense  postponement  of  human 
progress.  There  is  no  evil  that  can  be  named  that  is  not  implied 
in  war.  The  horrors  of  war  have  become  a  commonplace  topic 
of  discourse,  and  the  very  familiarity  of  the  phrase  has  blunted 
our  sense  of  the  reality.  I  should  be  glad  if  there  could  be  a  more 
general  thought  and  discussion,  in  the  family  circle,  in  schools, 
in  colleges,  and  from  the  pulpit  of  the  horrors  of  war.  A  realiza¬ 
tion  of  these  increases  our  sense  of  the  desirableness  of  any  means 
whatsoever  that  should  look  toward  even  the  partial  and  gradual 
abolition  of  war. 

But  is  this  end,  however  desirable,  practicable?  The  greatest 
difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  contend  is  a  vast  mass  of  inertia 
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on  this  subject  of  war.  We  are  apathetic,  why?  Because,  as  I 
think,  there  is  a  generally  diffused  impression  among  people  that 
what  we  here  propose  is  impracticable.  We  ought,  therefore,  to 
give  ourselves  to  considering  ways  in  which  international  arbitra¬ 
tion,  as  a  step  toward  the  abolition  of  war,  shall  be  made  to  seem 
practicable  to  the  common  sense  of  our  race.  Many  good  ends 
have  to  wait  for  their  realization,  while  everybody  desires  them, 
simply  from  the  fact  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  possible  of  ac¬ 
complishment.  But  the  greatest  element  in  the  impracticableness 
of  this  movement  is  that  it  is  thought  to  be  impracticable.  We 
should,  therefore,  in  our  personal  conversation,  in  our  families, 
from  our  pulpits,  from  our  chairs  as  teachers,  from  our  desks  as 
editors,  in  all  ways  whatsoever,  set  forth  in  as  many  lights  as  may 
be  possible,  the  absolute  practicableness  of  the  end  which  we  pro¬ 
pose. 

It  may  be  that  some  one  hears  me  who  will  have  the  ear  of  a 
young  man  entering  upon  a  public  career,  a  young  man  possessed, 
with  a  pure  and  high  and  noble  ambition  to  win  great  fame.  I 
read  lately  the  life  of  one  of  England’s  greatest  men,  William. 
Wilberforce,  whose  name  is  identified  with  one  of  the  greatest 
philanthropic  movements  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  African  slavery  within  the 
bounds  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain.  When  at  last,  after  twenty 
years  of  continuous  effort,  baffled  year  after  year,  he  secured  the 
vote  in  Parliament  that  abolished  the  slave  trade,  the  decorum  of 
that  deliberative  body,  upon  the  announcement  of  the  result  of  the 
final  vote,  gave  way  under  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  broke  spontaneously  into  a  round  of  cheers, 
three  times  repeated,  to  greet  the  illustrious  champion  of  the 
cause.  I  would  that  some  man  now  living  might  be  able  thus  to 
link  himself  to  the  history  of  this  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
I  propose  it  as  a  worthy  object.  Would  it  not  be  a  noble  crown 
to  a  career,  if  the  triumph  of  Wilberforce  were  thus  repeated? 
He  was  pointed  out,  on  that  occasion,  by  an  illustrious  member  of 
Parliament,  as  an  example  to  all  the  younger  members  of  persist¬ 
ence  in  generous  effort.  And  I  should  like  now  to  point  him  out 
as  an  example  also  of  dependence  upon  God,  for  Wilberforce  was 
a  profoundly  religious  man,  ever  sustained  by  the  power  of  his 
religious  faith. 


THE  DIAPASON  OF  BROTHERHOOD. 

BY  REV.  R.  S.  MaCARTHUR,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Mr.  President ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  speech  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  the  practical  British  politician,  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone,  the  uncrowned  king  of  the  world,  have  developed  a  deep 
sympathy  between  the  queenly  British  mother  and  the  regal 
American  daughter.  I  have  long  felt  that  the  sympathy  was 
much  more  real  than  most  persons  supposed.  It  was  an  Ameri¬ 
can  gentleman  who  gave  us  the  phrase,  “The  queenliness  of  the 
woman  and  the  womanliness  of  the  queen.”  It  was  an  American 
gentleman  who  gave  us  the  toast,  “Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  Empress  of  India,  and  woman  of  the  world.” 
That  toast  touched  every  noble  woman’s  heart  around  the  globe, 
whatever  was  the  color  of  her  face,  whatever  the  speech  of  her 
tongue. 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the  speech  to 
which  I  have  referred,  did  not  mean  as  much,  by  his  use  of  the 
word  “alliance,”  as  many  persons  in  France,  Russia,  Germany, 
and  some  other  European  countries  suppose.  I  am  quite  well 
assured  that  he  did  not  mean  such  an  alliance  as  the  so-called 
Bloly  Alliance,  or  the  Kaiserbund  or  the  Dreibund;  but  he  did 
mean  a  great  bond  of  fellowship  and  friendship  among  all  those 
who  speak  the  English  tongue,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they 
are  found.  With  that  interpretation  of  his  words,  I  am  well  satis¬ 
fied  that  his  speech  will  call  forth  an  enthusiastic  response  from 
Anglo-Saxon  hearts  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  thought  that  is  embodied  in  his  use 
of  the  word  “alliance,”  we  must  set  before  us,  as  Americans,  cer¬ 
tain  new  ideals.  We  have  associated  almost  always  with  the  word 
“patriotism”  the  thought  of  loyalty  in  war;  ought  we  not  to 
associate  with  it  as  well  the  thought  of  loyalty  to  the  dear  flag  in 
peace?  Ought  we  not  to  give  new  significance  to  the  oft-quoted 
line  of  Milton : 

“Peace  hath  her  victories,  no  less  renown’d  than  war”? 

Is  he  the  only  hero  who  has  won  victories  on  the  field  of  battle,  or 
who  has  destroyed  ships  in  naval  conflict?  I  think  that  many  men 
in  modern  times  may  appropriate  the  words  of  Scripture,  spoken 
to  Joshua,  “As  I  was  with  Moses,  so  will  I  be  with  thee.”  We 
have  too  much  relegated  God  to  ancient  times  and  to  remote 
countries;  we  have  not  been  willing  to  see  evidences  of  his  hand, 
and  hear  the  tones  of  his  voice,  in  the  great  movements  that  are 
going  on  all  about  us  at  this  moment.  The  time  has  come  for  us 
to  set  before  our  young  men  in  academies  and  colleges  and  in  all 
the  walks  of  life  these  new  ideals  of  heroism  and  patriotism.  Is 
he  not  a  hero  who  saves  life?  Is  he  not  a  hero  who  adds  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  in  scientific  discovery  and  in  all  forms 
of  progress,  as  well  as  he  who  wins  his  laurels  on  the  bloody  field? 
We  ought  to  set  before  our  young  men  the  vast  possibilities  of 
international  arbitration.  The  days  of  American  heroism  are  not 
in  the  past;  the  heroic  days  of  the  republic  are  yet  to  come.  Great 
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statesmanship  was  never  so  needed  as  at  this  hour.  We  want 
statesmen  who  can  take  their  places  beside  the  noble  John  Bri  giit, 
loyal  to  his  country’s  flag  and  yet  faithful  to  the  great  principles 
of  unbroken  peace  and  amity  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
We  want  statesmen  who  can  take  their  place,  if  God  will  give  them 
the  opportunity,  beside  the  immortal  Gladstone.  We  want  states¬ 
men  like  Daniel  Webster  as  loyal  expounders  of  the  Constitution; 
we  need  men  who  shall  speak  with  the  silver  tongue  and  with  the 
brave  words  of  Henry  Clay.  A  new  era  is  dawning  for  the  repub¬ 
lic.  Questions  graver  than  have  ever  arisen  since  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution  are  to  be  discussed  before  twelve  months  shall 
pass.  God,  I  trust,  will  give  us  the  men,  with  clearness  of  head, 
with  warmth  of  heart,  with  loyalty  of  purpose,  and  with  peace  and 
goodwill  toward  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Every  decade,  certainly  every  century,  has  its  special  message 
to  the  world.  As  there  is  a  diapason  in  every  great  oratorio,  so 
there  is  a  diapason  in  everv  noble  life,  there  is  a  diapason  in  every 
century.  We  are  just  now  listening  to  that  pervasive,  dominant, 
concordant  note  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  are 
also  catching  at  the  same  time  the  mellifluous  music  of  the 
twentieth  century  which  is  now  sounding  through  its  opening 
door.  That  diapason  is  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  race  has  that  idea  been  so  emphasized  as  to¬ 
day.  From  the  shores  of  this  beautiful  lake,  from  the  top  of 
these  glorious  hills,  that  diapason  has  been  sounding,  and  its 
echo  has  gone  through  America  and  across  the  sea,  and  is  going 
to-night  around  the  globe.  How  glorious  will  be  the  music  when 
all  nations  shall  sing  the  song!  It  comes  to  us  laden  with  the 
breath  of  a  noble  brotherhood.  I  love  to  think  that  altruism  is  not 
a  mere  name;  and  that  those  T  us  who  were  not  born  under  the 
American  flag,  but  under  the  British  flag,  to-night  share  in  the 
great  fraternity  of  Americanism.  A  union  of  Britain  and  Ameri¬ 
ca,  not  for  war,  not  as  a  menace  to  any  people,  but  as  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  peace  and  as  a  benediction  to  all  nations,  will  be  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

So  it  is  with  that  idea  of  brotherhood  underlying  all  our  thought 
of  international  arbitration  that  I  would  leave  this  subject  in 
your  minds.  A  little  time  ago  I  was  in  India.  I  visited,  as  all 
who  go  to  India  strive  to  visit,  the  Taj  Mahal.  I  went  there  in 
the  moonlight,  as  all  who  visit  Agra  strive  to  do.  In  the  soft, 
sweet  light  of  the  Indian  moon  I  saw  first  that  dream  of  love,  that 
vision  of  beauty,  that  prophecy  of  immortality.  I  went  the  next 
morning,  and  saw  it  in  the  blazing,  dazzling  light  of  the  Indian 
sun.  I  saw  it  last  in  the  soft  light  of  the  Indian  gloaming.  You 
know  the  story,  the  story  of  Shah  Jehan  and  of  his  beautiful  bride. 
Seven  times  she  went  down  to  the  mysterious  land  of  mother¬ 
hood  and  came  back  each  time  with  a  babe;  the  eighth  time  the 
babe  came  back  alone.  He  had  promised  her,  sitting  in  the  glori- 
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ous  garden  at  Agra,  that  he  would  build  for  her  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  palace  the  world  had  ever  known.  Now,  when  his  beloved  wife 
was  brought  back  to  the  garden,  he  said,  “My  Mumtaz  Mahal, 
you  shall  have  your  palace;  although  it  shall  be  your  tomb.”  He 
now  lies  beside  her.  He  put  this  inscription  on  her  tomb,  cer¬ 
tainly  a  remarkable  inscription  for  a  Mohammedan,  “To  the 
memory  of  an  undying  love.”  I  pronounced  it  as  I  stood  beneath 
the  dome,  and  I  listened.  “Love,  love,  love!”  The  echo  went  to 
heaven,  it  came  to  earth,  it  softly  rolled  around  the  walls.  Softer 
and  sweeter  it  went  to  heaven  again  and  then  returned  to  earth, 
until  my  eyes  were  moist  and  my  heart  was  tender.  To  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  an  undying  love,  that  is  the  motto  that  must  control  the 
twentieth  century,  the  motto  that  must  guide  arbitration,  that 
must  shape  civilization.  Here  to-night  I  would  that  we,  as  living 
temples  inspired  with  love  to  God  and  love  to  men  of  every  race 
and  every  color,  might  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  human¬ 
ity,  of  arbitration,  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  peace  throughout  the 
world  with  the  inspiration  of  an  undying  love. 

A  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Business  Committee,  on  motion 
Hon.  Everett  P.  Wheeler  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Committee. 

The  Conference  was  then  adjourned,  to  assemble  again  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning. 


ffiftb  Session. 


Friday  Morning,  June  3,  1898. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  ten  o’clock  by  the 
President. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Clark,  Dr.  B.  F.  Trueblood  and 
Miss  M.  D.  Adams  were  elected  to  serve  as  a  Publication  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  general  subject  of  discussion  for  the  morning  was  “Meth¬ 
ods  of  Promoting  Arbitration,”  and  the  opening  address  was  made 
by  the  President. 


A  MINOR  TRIBUNAL  OF  ARBITRATION. 

BY  COLONEL  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR. 

1 

The  committee  has  asked  me,  although  my  experience  has  no 
international  bearing,  to  say  a  word  about  the  method  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  that  was  adopted  in  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning  in 
New  York  City  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  It  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  obviating  some  prejudices,  and  helping  to  smooth  the 
working  of  things;  yet  I  do  not  at  all  see  how  it  is  to  apply  to 
nations  which  cannot  be  brought  under  that  positive  control 
which  was  effective  in  this  case. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  Department,  there  was  a  thoroughly 
well  organized  body  of  disorganizes,  men  who  were  determined 
that,  so  far  as  possible,  they  would  run  the  department.  They 
had  been  able  to  do  this  to  a  considerable  extent  previously,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  held  the  Commissioner  in  check  by  means  of  a 
political  “pull.”  I  had  been  in  office  only  a  few  days  when  I  was 
waited  on  by  a  committee  of  men  belonging  to  an  assembly  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  in  the  force,  who  laid  down  certain  rules 
that  I  was  to  follow  in  the  direction  of  the  work  of  the  department. 
They  were  easily  enough  settled  with,  and  we  soon  started  a  plan 
which,  if  left  alone,  would  have  led  to  fair  treatment  of  the  men 
and  to  good  discipline  in  the  force.  But  I  soon  found  that  when¬ 
ever  a  man  was  fined  or  ordered  to  be  dismissed,  he  felt  that  there 
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was  some  particular  reason  why  he  should  not  be  so  dealt  with, 
and  that  he  insisted  on  a  hearing  or  got  some  influential  person 
to  present  his  case.  There  were  generally  a  sick  wife  and  a  good 
many  children,  or  various  other  considerations  that  would  appeal 
to  sympathy;  and  it  was  evident  that  my  whole  time  and  that  of 
some  of  my  assistants  would  necessarily  be  given  up  to  listening 
to  complaints,  which  were  generally  of  such  a  character  that  they 
could  not  be  set  aside  too  summarily. 

After  a  little  experience  and  observation,  I  hit  upon  this  device. 
There  are  in  the  department  forty-one  places  where  rolls  are  called, 
either  the  stables  where  the  drivers  collect  or  the  section-houses 
where  the  sweepers  keep  their  uniforms.  I  directed  that  each  one 
of  these  groups  of  men  should  elect  a  representative  to  a  central 
committee,  to  be  called  the  Committee  of  Forty-one.  This  com¬ 
mittee  was  to  meet  on  Thursday  afternoons,  excepting  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month,  in  a  room  that  was  set  aside  for  them. 
They  came  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  their  pay  was  continued,  the 
door  was  locked  on  them,  and  they  were  perfectly  free  to  do  and 
say  whatever  they  pleased,  to  criticize  whomever  they  saw  fit, 
and  generally  to  feel  that  they  were  there  to  carry  out  the  interests 
of  their  own  class,  untrammelled  in  any  way.  They  were  directed 
to  select  from  their  own  number  three  sweepers  and  two  drivers, 
who  were  to  be  their  representatives  in  a  Board  of  Con¬ 
ference.  Five  officers  of  the  Department  were  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Conference;  they  were  selected 
from  different  branches,  so  that  there  should  be  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  ordinary  details  affecting  any  question 
that  came  up.  The  chairman  of  this  Board  of  Conference  was  a 
sweeper-or  a  driver;  the  secretary  was  the  chief  clerk  of  the  De¬ 
partment. 

All  complaints  of  every  character,  and  all  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  work,  were  first  sent  to  the  Committee  of 
Forty-one.  Neither  the  Board  of  Conference  nor  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  nor  any  one  else  would  pay  the  least  attention  to  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  sort,  unless  it  was  one  that  required  immediate  atten¬ 
tion.  These  complaints  were  discussed  by  the  Committee  of 
Forty-one,  and  a  great  many  of  them  were  decided  not  to  be  im¬ 
portant,  and  were  accordingly  killed  there.  Such  questions  as 
were  thought  worthy  of  further  consideration  were  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Conference  after  the  committee  had  taken  time  and 
pains  to  find  out  the  exact  facts  in  each  case. 

At  the  outset,  the  understanding  was  that  whatever  the  Board 
of  Conference  decided,  that  decision  would  be  carried  out.  But 
if  the  Board  of  Conference  could  not  agree,  if  there  was  not  a 
substantial  majority  one  way  or  the  other,  then  the  matter  could 
be  referred  to  the  Commissioner,  in  which  case  it  was  to  be  argued 
on  behalf  of  the  men  by  the  permanent  chairman  (always  a 
sweeper  or  driver)  and  on  behalf  of  the  Department  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  (the  chief  clerk). 
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It  would  be  too  long  a  story  to  go  into  any  details  or  illustrations 
as  to  the  way  in  which  this  system  worked;  but  the  effect  of  it 
was  remarkable,  in  the  fact  that  the  men  were  all  satisfied,  or  at 
any  rate  felt  that  they  must  seem  to  be  satisfied,  with  the  judg¬ 
ments  passed  on  their  cases.  The  most  interesting  part  of  it  is  the 
statistics  of  the  first  year's  work;  those  of  the  second  year  were 
of  the  same  character.  There  were  345  complaints  handed  in 
within  that  year  to  the  Committee  of  Forty-one.  Of  these,  221 
were  thrown  out  by  the  men  themselves,  and  never  got  any  far¬ 
ther  than  the  consideration  of  the  case  by  a  committee  which 
naturally  was  rather  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  applicant,  and 
against  whose  decision  no  well-grounded  objection  could  be 
raised.  The  remaining  124  cases  were  passed  on,  with  recom¬ 
mendations  and  testimony,  to  the  Board  of  Conference.  Concern¬ 
ing  these  cases  the  Board  reached  a  decision  practically  unanimous 
in  123  instances,  leaving  only  one  case  to  come  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

This  is  a  very  simple  statement  of  a  very  simple  experiment, 
which  I  believe  was  tried,  for  the  first  time,  in  its  exact  form,  in 
the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning  in  New  York.  There  had 
been,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  systems  of  arbitration,  but 
in  all  cases  the  complaints  were  presented  at  once  to  the  combined 
body,  so  that  those  who  were  interested  in  the  employer  as  well 
as  those  interested  in  the  employed,  began  at  once  the  discussion 
of  the  various  features  of  the  questions  that  might  arise.  In  this 
case  the  whole  matter  was  first  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  men  themselves,  and  if  it  could  not  pass  that  ordeal  there 
surely  was  nothing  worthy  of  consideration  in  it.  The  real 
Board  of  Arbitration,  the  Board  of  Conference,  had  only  to  find 
out  the  particular  merit  or  demerit  of  those  cases  which  were 
passed  on  from  the  larger  body,  and  to  decide  accordingly. 

The  next  speaker  was  Rev.  Jostah  Strong,  D.D.,  of  New  York 
City,  Secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 


METHODS  OF  PROMOTING  ARBITRATION. 

BY  REV.  JO  SI  AH  STRONG,  D.D. 

Our  text  this  morning  is  “How?"  Carlyle  somewhere  says  that 
the  insight  of  genius  consists  in  co-operating  with  the  real  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  world.  And  this  is  true,  because  the  real  tendency 
of  the  world  is  given  to  it  by  the  hand  of  its  Creator  and  Governor. 
That  Creator  is  committed  to  international  arbitration,  because 
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he  is  pledged  to  ultimate  peace.  1  he  real  tendency  of  the  world 
involves  the  full  coining  of  democracy  and  the  completion  of  the 
organization  of  industry.  We  are  entered  upon  the  final  stage 
of  industrial  development,  which  is  the  organization  of  a  world- 
industry.  This  world-tendency  involves  also  the  complete  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  world-life,  a  world-conscience.  And  all  these  in¬ 
volve  ultimate  international  arbitration.  Some  one  doubtingly 
says,  “Is  international  arbitration  possible?”  I  reply,  “No,  it  is 
not  possible,  it  is  inevitable.  It  is  for  us  to  hasten  its  coming,  and 
that  can  best  be  done  by  intelligently  co-operating  with  the  real 
tendency  of  the  world. 

How?  I  think  we  should  all  agree  in  the  general  answer  that 
it  must  be  done  by  educating  public  opinion  and  the  public  con¬ 
science.  Washington  said,  “In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a 
government  gives  effect  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  be  enlightened.”  In  a  democracy  the  structure  of 
government  gives  all  effect  to  public  opinion;  hence  among  us  it 
is  imperative  that  public  opinion  and  the  popular  conscience  be 
enlightened.  How? 

Arbitration,  like  every  other  reform,  divides  society  into  three 
classes;  its  friends,  who  are  few;  its  enemies,  who  are  few;  the 
indifferent,  who  are  many.  If  the  reform  succeeds,  it  must  win 
its  victory  from  the  indifferent;  hence  the  problem  is  how  to 
reach  the  indifferent.  The  pulpit  cannot  reach  them;  it  is 
the  interested  who  come  within  its  reach.  Extended  investigations 
show  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
never  enter  any  church,  Protestant  or  Catholic.  The  press  will 
not  reach  the  indifferent;  the  daily  press  has  very  little  influence 
touching  moral  reforms,  for  it  is  partisan,  and  as  such  it  is  dis¬ 
trusted.  The  religious  press  does  not  reach  the  hands  of  those 
who  never  attend  church.  Conventions  are  good ;  they  influence 
those  who  attend,  but  the  indifferent  stay  away  because  they  are 
indifferent.  We  print  papers,  we  publish  pamphlets,  we  write 
books,  and  it  is  the  interested  who  buy  them,  the  indifferent  do 
not.  We  have  reached  those  we  did  not  need  to  reach,  and  we 
have  failed  to  reach  those  who  needed  our  message.  The  ordinary 
propaganda  of  reforms  does  not  answer  this  question,  “How  shall 
we  reach  the  indifferent?” 

Public  opinion  can  be  educated  only  by  the  truth.  If  the  in¬ 
different  do  not  care  enough  for  the  truth  to  come  and  get  it,  and 
will  not  buy  it,  we  must  care  enough  for  it  and  for  them  to  carry 
it  to  them.  If  it  is  essential  to  get  Mahomet  and  the  mountain  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  there  is  a 
perfectly  simple  and  obvious  solution,  Mahomet  must  go  to  the 
mountain. 

How  shall  it  be  done?  If  pastors  were  to  undertake  it,  they 
would  have  to  be  miraculously  multiplied  like  the  loaves  and 
fishes.  But  there  is  an  agency  at  the  hand  of  every  pastor,  entire- 
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ly  equal  to  so  great  a  task.  In  every  community  we  have  our 
Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  the  Epworth 
League,  the  Baptist  Union,  and  similar  bodies  whose  aggregate 
membership  is  now  about  five  millions  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
entirely  practicable  to  divide  a  community  between  its  several 
churches,  assigning  a  district  to  each,  and  for  each  pastor  to  sub¬ 
divide  his  district,  assigning  a  dozen  or  fifteen  families  to  each 
messenger.  Enlist  these  young  people  and  we  have  a  machinery 
•  simple,  effective.  If  even  one  in  ten  of  these  young  people, 
pledged  to  Christ  and  to  moral  reforms,  should  distribute  a  dozen 
leaflets  once  a  month,  they  would  reach  six  million  families,  with 
seventy-two  million  leaflets,  in  a  year. 

This  work  has  already  begun.  During  the  past  year  this  plan 
has  been  presented  to  over  six  hundred  clergymen,  and  without 
an  exception  they  have  accepted  it.  It  has  been  presented  to 
many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  United  States,  including 
many  hard-headed  business  men ;  and  they  say,  without  exception, 
that  it  is  the  thing  to  do.  Spencer  Trask  said  to  me,  “It  has  possi¬ 
bilities  that  are  simply  illimitable.”  Robert  Ogden,  whom  you 
know  as  a  great  business  man  identified  with  many  lines  of  Chris- 
tain  work,  said  to  me,  “This  appeals  to  me  as  nothing  else  that 
I  know  of.”  Richard  W atson  Gilder  said,  when  the  plan  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  him,  “I  do  not  see  how  we  can  save  the  country  with¬ 
out  it.”  Already  many  of  the  best  minds  in  the  country  are  identi¬ 
fied  with  it,  and  the  leaflets  are  being  prepared.  If  leaflets  on 
arbitration  were  written,  they  could  by  this  method  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  million,  and  carried  to  the  indifferent. 
Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  would  go  into  the  waste-basket,  but  a 
decreasing  number  as  the  people  learned  their  value.  The  con¬ 
science  of  the  million  would  be  quickened,  the  public  opinion  of 
the  million  would  be  enlightened ;  and  that  means  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  reform. 

We  can  do  it,  because  we  must.  Immanuel  Kant  said,  “I 
ought,  therefore  I  can.”  And  Saint  Paul’s  dictum  was,  “I  can  do 
all  things  through  Christ  which  strengthened  me.”  This  work 
must  be  done,  therefore  it  can  be  done. 

President  E.  D.  Warfield  of  Lafayette  College  was  next 
introduced. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  EDUCATION  TO  OUR  CAUSE. 

BY  ETHELBERT  D.  WARFIELD. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  has  been  well  said 
that,  if  we  are  to  accomplish  anything,  we  must  fall  in  with  the 
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vital  tendencies  of  the  times.  We  cannot  hope  to  battle  with  the 
dominant  forces  of  the  age.  We  must  study  them  rather,  deter¬ 
mine  their  motives  and  direction,  and,  if  possible,  modify  and 
direct  them  to  our  own  end.  We  shall  not  be  led  away  by  the 
mere  noise  and  bluster  of  those  who  think  they  are  the  only  ex¬ 
ponents  of  the  spirit  of  our  progress.  We  shall  remember  that 
the  deep,  silent  influences  are  after  all  the  most  permanent  and 
forceful,  as  the  rudder  of  the  mighty  ship  controls  its  course  more 
than  the  wide  sails  that  but  catch  and  use  the  unseen  wind.  In  • 
a  movement  such  as  ours,  we  must  be  as  inclusive  as  possible. 
We  must  unite  all  who  are  in  favor  of  arbitration.  We  must  not 
be  hasty  in  making  definitions,  nor  too  curious  in  inquiring  into 
motives. 

For  example,  many  of  us  are  more  radical  advocates  of  peace 
than  I  am.  I  would  put  my  finger  on  international  hate  rather 
than  war  as  the  seabof  the  sore  in  the  world.  What  we  need  to 
battle  with  is  ignorance,  and  the  hate  and  prejudice  which  spring 
from  ignorance  of  each  other’s  aims  and  aspirations.  Even  here, 
Russia  has  been  denounced  for  what  seems  to  me  but  a  natural 
struggle  to  burst  the  bonds  that  shut  her  from  the  broadest  light ; 
and  France  has  been  criticised  for  the  incidents  of  a  trial  which 
has  rendered  it,  as  I  believe,  impossible  that  any  man  should  ever 
again  be  condemned  in  her  courts  on  secret  evidence.  We  have 
before  us  a  long  campaign  of  education.  We  must  teach  our  own 
people  not  only  to  be  tolerant  of  the  methods  of  others,  but  to  see 
that  in  these  methods  there  is  the  same  high  purpose  and  an  equal 
measure  of  success,  as  is  to  be  found  in  our  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  reign  of  law  instead  of  spasmodic  struggle. 

I  go  yet  further  and  hold  without  abatement  that  war  may  be 
better  than  a  hollow  peace.  There  is  something  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  human  nature  which  makes  the  fierce  passion  of  battle  less 
dreadful  than  the  festering  fever  of  long-continued  misrule  with 
its  pestilent  air  of  physical  and  moral  disease.  Poor,  suffering 
Armenia  tells  the  tale  of  a  peace  that  is  infinitely  worse  than  war. 
A  European  concert  echoes  back  the  folly  of  an  agreement  which 
is  pledged  to  inaction  rather  than  the  swift  execution  of  righteous 
judgment.  Yet  I  could  wish  to  amend  the  glorious  words  of  the 
beautiful  battle  hymn  of  the  Republic  by  the  change  of  a  single 
word,  so  that  the  last  stanza  would  read : 

i 

“In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 

With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me. 

As  he  lived  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  live  to  make  them  free, 

While  God  is  marching  on.”  * 

That  is  the  great  change — to  live,  not  die  for  righteousness’ 
sake.  Not  that  we  are  less  ready  to  die,  but  that  we  have  learned 
how  much  higher  is  the  consecration  of  a  life  to  service,  than  the 
sacrifice  of  a  life  in  passion. 
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Our  campaign  of  education  will  require  infinite  patience.  The 
questions  involved  are  difficult  of  comprehension,  the  means  un¬ 
familiar  even  to  the  well  educated.  Judicial  procedure  is  very 
various  in  different  countries  and  professed  jurists  often  fail  to 
understand  foreign  codes.  We  have,  too,  to  contend  with  the  in¬ 
tentional  “muddying  of  the  waters”  by  politicians  for  selfish  ends, 
and  the  strong  hostility  shown  by  some  of  our  immigrants  for  the 
land  they  have  left.  We  should  make  our  appeal  to  all  the  edu¬ 
cational  forces  of  our  country.  The  teachers  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  can  do  much  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  future.  The  sum¬ 
mer  schools  offer  an  additional  forum  for  discussion.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Societies  and  similar  organizations,  themselves  in¬ 
ternational  in  character,  might  be  made  efficient  helpers. 

Agitation  and  education  are  very  powerful  forces  when  united. 
W e  want  all  the  light  turned  upon  our  object.  We  fear  no  search¬ 
light,  however  powerful.  We  know  we  stand  on  a  sure  founda¬ 
tion,  we  know  that  the  future  belongs  to  us  in  the  good  provi¬ 
dence  of  God;  hence,  we  must  provoke  discussion  and  promote 
inquiry.  In  the  present  crisis  our  only  danger  is  that  we  may 
seem  to  be  disloyal  to  the  duty  to  enforce  a  present  obligation  in 
one  forum,  by  urging  the  highest  necessity  of  a  principle  which 
will  not  do  away  with  all  war,  but  will  diminish  the  resort  to 
force.  Let  us  be  quick  to  serve  the  present,  but  wise  to  prepare 
for  the  future. 

As  a  rule  no  great  movement  is  carried  through  by  a  single 
generation.  Old  Peter  Wentworth  made  the  last  days  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  uneasy  with  his  plain  talk  of  the  rule  of  the  people  in  Par¬ 
liament;  it  was  not  even  in  the  mouth  of  Eliot  and  Pym  that  his 
words  were  made  good,  but  far  towards  the  end  of  the  century  in 
Dutch  William’s  days.  Washington  and  Jefferson  talked  of 
emancipation;  Clay  and  Webster  advanced  it,  even  while  they 
trifled  with  it;  Sumner  and  Lincoln  realized  it.  We  may  have  to 
wait  long  for  international  law  fully  supported  by  the  writs  of  an 
international  tribunal,  but  we  must  build  broadly  and  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  children  shall  richly  enjoy  the  results. 

i 

Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D.,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  one  of 
the  editors  of  The  Outlook ,  then  addressed  the  Conference,  upon 
the  subject,  “The  Unity  of  the  World.” 


THE  UNITY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

BY  REV.  A.  H.  BRADFORD. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen . — Our  subject,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not 
“How  may  we  execute  any  plan  of  international  arbitration?” 
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but  “How  may  we  help  to  promote  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  it?” 
The  first  thought  which  I  have  to  suggest  is  that,  if  it  is  worth 
anything,  it  can  never  be  manufactured,  it  must  grow.  The  en¬ 
during  things  always  grow;  the  things  which  are  manufactured 
never  live  long  enough  to  warrant  the  effort  which  is  put  into 
them.  We  must  not  expect  that  much  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  announcement  of  definite  plans.  We  have  reached  our  present 
civilization  by  long  processes  and  not  by  sudden  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Strong  has  put  his  hand  upon  the  vital  point  in  this 
discussion;  the  question  is  simply  one  of  the  creation  of  public 
opinion, — that  — and  only  that.  Just  so  soon  as  those  who  occupy 
official  positions  realize  that  the  people  demand  arbitration,  they 
will  say  that  they  always  believed  in  it!  Emerson  said,  “The  test 
of  a  leader  is  the  ability  to  bring  all  men  around  to  his  way  of 
thinking  twenty  years  after.”  We  need  not  be  troubled  if  men  do 
not  agree  with  us  to-day;  our  business  is  to  make  them  agree 
with  us  twenty  years  from  now. 

There  are  three  points  concerning  which  we  need  especial  light. 
First,  we  need  to  phrase  Kipling’s  “Recessional”  a  little  differently. 
He  sings,  “Lest  we  forget”;  the  first  thing  for  us  is  to  begin  to 
forget,  and  we  ought  to  begin  it  here  in  this  Conference.  In  a 
period  when  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  “Fighting  Joe”  Wheeler  have  been 
appointed  major-generals,  I  could  not,  though  the  son  of  an  old- 
time  Abolitionist,  and  one  who  remembers  the  colored  man 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  a  station  on  the  underground  railway,” 
I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  go  back  and  rake  up  the  sad 
history  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  we  have  offered 
to  return  the  battle-flags.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  we  have  called 
to  military  service  these  great  and  honored  men.  “Let  us  for¬ 
get!”  The  man  who  cannot  forget  stands  in  the  way  of  this  on¬ 
ward  movement. 

If  we  can  forget  what  occurred  in  the  Civil  War,  we  can 
also  forget  the  mistakes  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  If  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  can  call  them  mistakes,  surely  we  can  do  the  same.  There 
are  men  who  forget  Edmund  Burke  and  Lord  Chatham,  and  do 
not  forget  George  III.  and  Lord  North.  There  are  men  who  are 
willing  enough  to  forget  that  a  great  and  influential  minority  in 
England,  which  if  it  had  been  weighed  and  not  counted  would 
have  been  a  majority,  was  on  the  side  of  the  colonies  in  that  war, 
rather  than  on  the  side  of  the  oppression  of  the  colonies.  There 
is  more  in  our  relations  with  England  which  should  bind  us  to¬ 
gether  than  which  tends  to  separate  us.  I  can  conceive  of  noth¬ 
ing  more  unbecoming  a  civilized  man  in  these  days  than,  in  pub¬ 
lic  utterance  or  in  the  press,  to  attempt  to  keep  alive  things  which 
ought  to  be  utterly  and  forever  forgotten. 

We  should  remember  the  progress  which  has  been  made.  If 
you  have  studied  this  subject  you  have  been  amazed  at  the  prog¬ 
ress  which  has  already  been  made  toward  the  unity  of  the  world. 
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The  means  of  intercommunication  are  binding  the  nations  to¬ 
gether.  State  secrets  are  forever  impossible.  The  nations  are 
touching  elbows  around  the  world.  Their  back-yards  are  run¬ 
ning  up  against  one  another;  South  Africa  is  nearer  now  to  New 
York  than  Arizona  was  fifty  years  ago.  We  are  forgetting  that 
when  Washington’s  farewell  address  was  written,  and  that  beau¬ 
tiful  letter  from  Jefferson  which  was  read  to  us  yesterday,  the 
American  republic  was  as  different  from  what  it  is  to-day  as  a 
tribe  of  the  American  Indians  was  different  from  the  American 
republic  of  that  time.  We  cannot  form  our  policy  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  world  is  reading  the  same  literature,  it  is  reading  even 
the  same  papers.  In  Japan,  the  newspaper  giving  the  news  of  the 
world  is  on  the  breakfast  table,  as  you  have  it  in  New  York.  The 
geography  of  the  world  is  changing;  we  have  a  United  Italy  where 
before  we  had  a  divided  Italy,  we  have  a  United  Germany  where 
we  had  a  divided  Germany.  There  has  only  just  adjourned,  be¬ 
neath  the  Southern  ’Cross,  a  convention  of  the  greatest  political 
significance,  which  has  adopted  the  constitution,  largely  modelled 
on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  a  United  States  of 
Australia.  I  heard  in  Birmingham  in  1884  an  English  statesman 
make  this  remark:  “The  child  is  now  born  who  will  see  the 
United  States  of  Europe,  as  there  is  now  a  United  States  of 
America.”  That  child  is  not  yet  born ;  but  the  man  will  live  who 
will  see  a  United  States  of  the  world,  as  there  is  now  a  United 
States  of  America. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Strong  with  all  my  heart  in  regard  to  the  value 
of  literature,  but  a  man  is  always  of  more  influence  than  a  tract! 
The  ministry  and  the  press  are  not  very  much  commended  in 
these  days;  but  I  incline  to  think  that  when  one  pulpit  spoke  in 
New  York  a  little  while  ago  there  was  a  great  institution  that 
trembled.  And  when  the  New  York  Times  took  up  the  war 
against  Boss  Tweed,  it  showed  that  at  least  one  paper  had  some 
influence. 

The  last  word  which  I  will  speak  is  this;  we  have  a  message. 
We  have  learned  the  lesson  that  the  principles  of  the  gospel 
apply  to  states  as  to  individuals.  If  it  is  true  for  an  individual, 
“He  that  would  save  his  life  must  lose  it,”  it  is  equally  true  of  the 
state.  I  know  how  these  hard-headed  lawyers  and  business  men 
will  look  at  this  declaration,  but  I  have  been  called  a  fanatic  so 
often  that  I  do  not  feel  at  home  unless  I  hear  some  such  word; 
every  reform  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  been  championed  by 
men  who  were  at  first  denounced  as  fanatics.  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  was  mobbed  and  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Boston, 
and  now  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memorv  in  Commonwealth 
Avenue.  We  have  to  learn  the  lesson,  that  patriotism  is  desirable 
when  it  is  a  means  to  an  end;  but  that  patriotism  for  itself  is  as 
wicked  as  any  other  type  of  selfishness.  Patriotism  which  would 
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build  up  America  for  the  sake  of  the  world  is  worthy  of  the  most 
splendid  heroism  and  sacrifice;  patriotism  for  the  sake  of  the 
world  is  worthy  of  all  that  Washington  and  Lincoln  and  Grant 
and  others  in  their  times  have  given  to  it.  But  patriotism  which 
simply  exalts  a  selfish  power  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God.  We  must  learn,  and  if  we  do  not  learn  it,  it  surely 
will  be  ground  into  us,  that  the  time  has  come  for  men  of  vision 
and  men  of  faith  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  brotherhood  of  the 
unity  of  the  world ;  and  that  nations  are  the  means  in  God’s  hands 
for  bringing  the  day 

“When  the  war-drum  throbs  no  longer  and  the  battle-flags  are  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the  federation  of  the  world”. 

The  subject  was  then  thrown  open  for  discussion,  and  five- 
minute  addresses  were  made  as  follows: 

Mr.  Francis  Forbes:  There  is  at  the  present  time  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  all  over  the  world,  with  regard  to  arbitration.  We  are  all 
eager  that  this  method  of  settling  international  disputes  shall  be 
adopted;  now,  how  shall  we  do  our  part  to  bring  it  about?  Simply 
by  taking  the  first  step. 

The  first  step  is  for  this  government  to  take  the  initiative,  by 
inviting  a  conference  which  shall  consider  the  subject.  Our  own 
people  are  already  educated  up  to  it;  it  is  the  peoples  of  Europe 
who  need  education.  What  we  must  do  is  to  bring  pressure  upon 
our  goverment,  to  bring  the  nations  of  the  world  together.  This 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  position.  We  need  not  say  what  should 
be  done  when  they  meet ;  the  men  who  will  be  assembled  will  be 
'men  of  distinction  in  their  own  countries,  appointed  by  authority, 
used  to  discussing  these  subjects;  and  once  they  meet  something 
will  be  accomplished. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  Take  the  convention  in  regard 
to  industrial  property.  There  were  meetings,  talks,  conferences, 
without  number,  but  the  inventors  were  not  protected.  There  was 
a  general  conference  at  Vienna  in  1873;  nothing  resulted.  But 
in  1878,  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  there  was  a  conference  which  de¬ 
cided  that  the  French  government  should  be  asked  to  take  the 
initiative  by  calling  a  conference  to  consider  questions  of  indus¬ 
trial  property.  The  French  government  did  so,  with  the  result 
that  in  1880  a  conference  met  at  Paris,  and  formulated  a  conven¬ 
tion,  and  in  1887  that  convention  was  adopted  by  five  govern¬ 
ments  out  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  which  had  been  represented. 
Since  that  time  other  nations  have  been  giving  their  assent  to 
this  convention,  until  now  the  greater  part  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  adhered  to  it. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Hallock,  D.D. :  It  is  evidently  on  account  of  the 
effectiveness  of  that  experiment  in  New  York  that  our  president 
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was  asked  to  describe  it.  A  little  incident  which  illustrates  that 
effectiveness  occurred  to  me  while  he  was  speaking.  I  was  con¬ 
nected  at  the  time  with  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  society,  and  I  used  some¬ 
times  to  walk  home  with  him  after  its  meetings.  One  night  when 
we  were  going  home,  the  moon  was  shining  brightly  after  a  slight 
shower,  and  as  we  passed  through  some  asphalted  streets,  Dr. 
Parkhurst  looked  up  and  said,  “Hallock,  I  never  expected  to  see 
the  time  when  I  could  compare  the  streets  of  New  York  to  the 
Golden  City!” 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  will  use  a  minute  or  two  on  the  text, 
“How?”  The  greatest  of  all  the  characteristics  of  the  method  in 
the  case  of  international  arbitration  is  that  it  conforms  to  the  Bible 
method.  We  are  a  religious  nation, — not  that  all  our  people  are 
religious,- —but  our  religion  is  founded  on  the  Bible.  There  is 
One  greater  than  man  who  has  said,  “Thou  shaft  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  In  these 
two  commandments,  He  tells  us,  is  included  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  Love  to  God  must  come  first;  philanthropy  follows  it. 
And  this  is  the  method  of  international  arbitration.  Not  in  our 
greatness,  not  in  our  extent  of  territory,  not  in  our  wealth,  not 
in  our  culture  or  our  commerce,  is  the  highest  civilization  to  be 
obtained.  Rome  was  great  in  her  territory,  great  in  her  wealth; 
she  ruled  the  world.  Greece  excelled  in  her  culture,  in  her  litera¬ 
ture.  Italy  and  Germany  excelled  in  music.  But  every  one  of 
these  nations  has  miserably  failed  in  attaining  the  highest  results 
of  civilization,  and  all  from  one  cause,  selfishness.  Civilization, 
to  be  permanent,  must  be  founded  upon  the  precepts  of  the  Bible; 
and  we,  as  a  Christian  community,  must  recognize  this  as  its  first 
requisite. 

Rev.  Chas.  H.  Payne,  D.D. :  I  think  we  shall  accomplish  the 
high  end  we  seek  by  two  methods;  first,  by  adhering  firmly  to  our 
ideals,  and  second,  by  insisting  that  those  ideals  are  God’s  ideals 
and  are  sure  to  win.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  who  meet  here  are 
called  by  the  names  of  idealist  and  theorist.  I  glory  in  such 
names,  and  sincerely  hope  that  none  of  us  will  ever  be  frightened 
away  from  our  ideals.  We  shall  hear  enough  of  what  is  called 
“the  practical  view;”  we  shall  know  enough  about  difficulties; 
let  us  not  add  to  them.  Ideals  are  the  world’s  masters,  as  they 
have  always  been.  It  is  a  sad  day  when  the  pulpit  surrenders  to 
public  opinion;  it  is  a  sad  day  when  the  colleges  surrender  to 
popular  whims. 

Goethe  said  once  that  the  destiny  of  any  nation  might  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  opinion  of  its  young  men.  That  is  a  great  truth, 
and  it  shows  the  importance  of  giving  to  our  young  men  right 
opipions  and  lofty  ideals.  I  feel  an  intense  interest  in  our  col¬ 
leges,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  these  ideals  which  we  are  dwelling 
on  ought  to  be  held  up  before  them.  They  ought  to  understand 
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that  the  true  glory  of  a  nation  does  not  consist  in  territorial  ex¬ 
pansion,  however  needful  that  may  be ;  that  it  does  not  consist  in 
commercial  prowess;  but  that  it  does  consist  in  giving  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  an  example  of  national  righteousness,  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  higher  standard  of  moral  and  intellectual  excellence 
among  our  people  than  the  world  has  ever  reached.  The  truest 
and  highest  glory  for  our  nation  consists  in  taking  the  lead,  as 
God  providentially  opens  the  way,  in  this  great  movement  for 
international  arbitration.  The  world  needs,  as  it  needs  nothing 
else,  a  high  court  of  nations,  at  which  tribunal  all  national  difficul¬ 
ties  shall  be  settled;  and  this  nation,  providentially  prepared  and 
qualified  as  no  other  to  lead  on  in  this  direction,  will  bring  to  it¬ 
self  a  glory  that  excelleth,  if  it  is  faithful  to  its  high  obligation. 

Let  us  not  be  swerved  from  our  faith  in  God.  I  am  amazed 
when  I  see  so  little  faith  in  God  among  Christian  people,  even 
among  Christian  ministers.  They  tell  us  that  the  old  regime 
is  to  remain;  their  favorite  expression  concerning  every  evil  is  that 
it  has  “come  to  stay.”  War  is  here  “to  stay;”  the  liquor  traffic  is 
here  “to  stay;”  corrupt  politics  are  here  “to  stay.”  They  do  not 
say,  but  they  imply  it,  that  the  devil  himself  is  “here  to  stay,”  and 
to  rule  this  world.  I  do  not  so  read  my  Bible;  I  read  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  and  He  will  turn 
and  overturn,  and  surely  bring  in  a  reign  of  righteousness.  What 
a  miserable  world  some  of  these  dear  friends  who  call  themselves 
Christians  propose  to  leave  to  their  children!  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  do  our  best  to  leave  the  world  better  for  those 
who  come  after  us,  and  that  we  should  hold  up  these  high  ideals 
and  press  on  toward  their  realization.  I  believe  that  international 
arbitration  will  come  sooner  than  many  people  think,  and  that 
some  on  this  floor  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  war  will  have 
passed  away.  Old  Isaiah,  in  a  worse  world  than  ours,  saw  in 
vision  the  day  when  nations  should  “learn  war  no  more.”  We 
ought  to  have  as  much  faith,  as  much  courage,  as  he,  and  go  out 
to  carry  forward  our  ideals,  through  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the 
colleges,  that  we  may  train  up  a  company  of  young  men  who  shall 
hold  aloft  these  banners  and  enter  upon  life  with  supreme  faith 
that  love  will  conquer  the  world  at  last. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Smith:  We  need  to  hold  in  mind  one  fact,  that  the 
methods  to  be  pursued  in  our  great  and  righteous  enterprise  reveal 
themselves  to  clear  and  level  heads  and  warm  hearts.  You  can¬ 
not  make  a  programme  now  that  shall  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion  in  the  future.  Methods  appear  as  circumstances  develop 
themselves.  Can  any  method  be  conceived  of  which  is  better  than 
that  which  our  great-hearted,  clear-headed  host  has  adopted  in 
calling  us  here  to  this  Conference  to  forward  this  magnificent 
cause?  I  have  been  impressed,  in  listening  to  the  eloquent  ad¬ 
dresses,  the  iron  logic,  the  convincing  arguments,  that  we  have 
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reason  to  believe  in  the  success  of  our  cause,  and  that  our  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  promoting  it  must  be  inspired  by  our  faith  in  its 
eventual  triumph.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  Napoleon  was  that  his  followers  believed  in  him,  and 
therefore  believed  in  victory.  We  have  a  Leader  greater  than 
Napoleon,  who  has  promised  us  absolute  and  unconditional  vic¬ 
tory  in  this  great  movement,  and  He  is  calling  us  to  the  conflict. 
What  we  need  is  to  be  inspired  with  the  assurance  that  we  shall 
win. 

When  the  sun  goes  down,  and  the  last  lingering  rays  disappear 
beyond  the  western  hills,  the  herdsmen  among  the  Alps  take 
their  horns  and  sound  four  well-known  notes.  These  notes  are 
understood  to  mean,  “Praise  ye  the  Lord!”  As  they  roll  over 
the  hills  and  through  the  valleys,  and  leap  from  mountain-peak 
to  mountain-peak,  echoing  and  re-echoing,  all  the  spaces  are  filled 
with  music,  and  the  hearer’s  heart  is  wakened  to  join  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  hills  and  the  trees  and  the  forests  in  the  sublime 
anthem  of  praise  to  the  Lord  of  all.  So  the  clarion  notes  of  the 
gospel  of  peace  are  rolling  now  over  the  hills  and  through  the 
valleys,  and  leaping  from  peak  to  peak,  until  all  peoples  around 
the  world  are  already  beginning  to  join,  with  the  angels  above, 
in  the  song,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
goodwill  to  men!” 

George  May  Powell:  I  trust  that  as  an  individual  I  should 
be  too  modest  to  appear  in  such  a  presence  as  this,  but  as  the 
executive  of  an  organization  (Arbitration  Council,  Philadelphia) 
which  has  been  trying  for  five  years  to  do  efficient  work  in  in¬ 
dustrial  and  international  arbitration,  I  may  take  a  moment’s  time. 

My  wife  said  to  me  this  morning,  “These  people  want  to  go 
home  filled  with  the  idea  that  they  must  get  this  question  dis¬ 
cussed  in  their  home  newspapers.”  But  in  such  use  of  the  press 
we  must  condense,  condense,  condense.  Four  lines  are  often 
worth  more  than  four  pages.  There  is  a  statement,  less  than  four 
lines  long,  which  has  settled  hundreds  of  strikes.  When  we  formu¬ 
lated  it,  we  rode  two  thousand  miles  by  rail  to  get  to  the  right 
point  to  begin  work ;  then  we  worked  for  a  week  to  get  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  two  minutes’  speech  before  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade.  Why?  Because  we  knew  that  such  a  speech,  made  by 
an  officer  of  an  arbitration  organization  from  a  distant  city,  would 
go  out  on  the  wires  and  the  people  would  read  it, — the  people 
who  are  not  reached  by  the  pulpit  or  by  ordinary  press  work. 
That  statement  has  quieted  many  strikes  of  which  you  never 
heard;  it  is  this: 

“Arbitration  should  precede  the  strike  or  the  lockout,  before 
bad  blood  gets  hot  on  either  side.” 

Our  society  is  trying  also  to  do  something  along  the  line  of 
international  arbitration.  We  cannot  present  a  perfect  plan;  but  as 
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the  sculptor  takes  his  rough  block  and  works  on  it  patiently  until 
the  thing  of  beauty  conies  forth,  so  we  have  been  trying  to  hew 
out  a  rough  block,  the  beginning,  at  least,  of  a  permanent  inter¬ 
national  arbitration  court.  We  have  worked  at  it  seven  years.  The 
following  memorial  was  presented  for  us  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Frye  on  the  24th  of  February,  1896,  and  referred  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  It  has  been  working  through  that  com¬ 
mittee,  and  we  are  now  trying  very  hard  to  get  them  to  take  it 
out  of  the  pigeon-hole  and  make  it  the  basis  of  a  bill  or  an  act  of 
Congress  in  harmony  with  the  same.  To  wit: 

This  memorial  respectfully  suggests  it  to  be  of  paramount  importance 
that  something  very  definite  be  done  in  the  immediate  organization  of  a 
permanent  International  Court  of  Arbitration; 

Therefore,  that,  until  otherwise  provided,  a  standinglnternational  Board 
of  Arbitration  be  selected  and  appointed,  to  be  composed  of  a  member  of 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  each  of  the  following  countries,  to  wit: 
Argentina,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Great  Britain,  Chile,  China,  Egypt, 
France,  Germany,  Hawaii,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Orange  Free  State,  Swe¬ 
den  and  Norway,  Russia,  Transvaal,  Turkey  and  the  United  States.  The 
same  to  have  power  to  settle  any  national  or  international  disputes.  And 
that  it  be  held  infraction  of  international  law  for  any  nation,  after  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  Court,  to  settle  its  disputes  by  the  wholesale  murder  of 
war.  The  same  to  be  sought  and  provided  for  by  such  legislation  and 
such  diplomacy  as  your  honorable  body  can,  in  your  judgment,  wisely 
bring  to  bear  on  the  subject. 

In  furtherance  of  this,  a  supplementary  memorial  has  been  is¬ 
sued  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  asking  them  to  give 
it  prompt,  affirmative  action.  This  has  been  signed  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Field,  late  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  about  a  score  of 
State  Governors,  including  four  of  the  New  England  States,  and 
others  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf;  also 
by  Mr.  Jay  Cooke,  Revs.  Cyrus  Hamlin  and  George  Dana  Board- 
man  and  by  fifteen  Episcopal  and  Methodist-Episcopal  Bishops,  ex- 
Governors  Claflin  of  Massachusetts  and  Pattison  of  Pensylvania, 
several  State  Supreme  Court  and  other  Judges,  besides  many  other 
prominent  citizens.  This  supplementary  memorial  specifically 
recognizes  the  memorial  of  February  24,  1896,  as  “The  longest 
stride  yet  made  toward  general  International  Arbitration.”  June 
30,  1898,  Senator  Frye  presented  this  supplementary  memorial  of 
ex-Judge  Field  and  others  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  had 
the  seal  of  the  Senate  put  on  two  duplicate,  certified  copies  of  it, 
one  for  use  in  foreign  courts,  the  other  for  the  files  of  the  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Council  issuing  the  original. 

Hon.  William  L.  Scruggs:  I  rise  only  to  record  mv  voice  in 
behalf  of  the  great  work  before  us.  Just  before  I  left  Washington, 
some  days  ago,  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor,  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  He  said,  “Why 
are  you  going  to  that  conference,  to  meet  a  lot  of  cranks,  who 
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are  talking  peace  in  the  midst  of  war?”  I  said  to  him,  “I  will  re¬ 
port  to  you  when  I  return.”  The  question  before  us  is,  “How  to 
promote  international  arbitration?”  and  I  reply,  “by  personal 
missionary  work.”  I  shall  begin  it  in  Washington,  with  that 
Senator.  I  shall  say  to  him  that  I  have  found  no  cranks,  but  col¬ 
lege  presidents,  professors,  clergymen,  statesmen,  authors,  edi¬ 
tors,  charges  d'affaires,  his  equals,  my  superiors;  I  shall  beg  him 
to  think  the  matter  over  and  inform  himself. 

What  do  we  mean  by  international  law?  It  is  public  opinion 
crystallized.  International  law,  as  we  know  it,  is  nothing  more 
than  intelligent  public  opinion  adopted  by  the  nations.  Our  mis¬ 
sion,  then,  is  to  manufacture  and  direct  public  opinion. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  “How  should  the  decisions  of 
an  arbitration  tribunal  be  enforced?”  I  reply  by  asking  another 
question,  “How  are  the  obligations  of  a  treaty  enforced?”  By 
public  sentiment.  What  nation  exists  that  would  dare,  in  the 
face  of  a  decision  by  an  international  court,  fail  to  comply  with 
the  obligations  imposed? 

In  answer,  then,  to  Dr.  Strong’s  question,  “How  shall  we  pro¬ 
mote  international  arbitration?”  I  would  say,  by  personal  work, 
by  conversation  with  your  friends,  by  the  press,  and  by  your 
personal  influence.  When  a  man  wants  to  fight  everybody  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  call  to  his  attention  the  fact  that  after  nine¬ 
teen  centuries  of  Christianity  the  human  race  is  supposed  to  have 
discovered  a  higher  method  of  adjusting  their  disputes. 

I  simply  wish  to  record  my  voice  in  behalf  of  the  great  work 
before  us.  In  my  humble  way  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  promote  it. 

Major  Marshal  H.  Bright:  I  wonder  sometimes  if  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  be  misled  in  our  demand  for  arbitration  and  for 
peace.  Peace  can  be  purchased  at  too  great  a  cost.  We  do  not 
want  peace  for  the  mere  sake  of  peace,  any  more  than  we  want  art 
for  the  sake  of  art;  we  want  peace,  but  it  is  in  order  that  humanity 
may  be  glorified.  There  is  a  peace  that  is  the  peace  of  death  and 
the  grave;  we  do  not  want  such  peace  as  that.  There  are  greater 
evils  than  those  of  war,  the  evils  of  cruelty,  oppression,  wrong, 
humiliation  and  disgrace.  I  would  rather  have  a  little  war  to  cor¬ 
rect  such  evils  than  to  place  ourselves  or  others  under  them. 

There  are  wars  of  conquest,  wars  of  lust,  wars  of  ambition,  wars 
of  indemnity,  wars  of  aggrandizement,  of  revenge.  But  there  are 
police  wars,  wars  of  redemption;  and  these,  like  the  thunder 
storm,  clarify  the  atmosphere. 

In  my  town  the  other  day,  a  poor  colored  woman  who  was  a 
cook  in  the  household  of  a  friend  of  mine,  saw  a  white  man  leading 
his  wife  by  the  hair  along  the  street.  There  was  nobody  about  at 
the  time,  and  she  went  herself  to  the  rescue.  She  knocked  the 
man  down,  and  when  he  got  up  and  threatened  her  she  knocked 
him  down  again.  She  picked  up  the  poor  woman,  put  her  in  a 
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carriage  and  gave  her  money  for  her  fare  to  New  York  and  a  little 
more  to  use  when  she  should  be  there.  She  did  not  give  her 
name,  and  all  the  poor  wife  knows  is  that  she  was  saved  by  an 
unknown  black  woman  whom  she  cannot  pay  back  if  she  would. 
That  was  war,  and  it  was  redemption. 

If  a  police  officer  sees  men  quarreling,  he  separates  them,  even 
if  he  has  to  use  his  club.  If  people  in  a  municipality  become  tur¬ 
bulent  and  disturb  the  peace,  the  militia  are  called  out.  If  a  great 
strike  is  followed  by  rioting,  the  Governor  calls  out  troops  if  he 
finds  it  necessary  or  if,  as  in  Chicago  four  years  ago,  the  rioting 
gets  beyond  State  control,  then  the  federal  troops  are  called  out 
by  the  President,  and  law  and  order  are  restored  to  their  proper 
functions  and  the  interests  and  safety  of  life  and  property,  so 
fiercely  assailed,  are  made  secure  by  the  putting  down  of  the 
riots,  even  if  in  order  to  accomplish  this  end  it  is  found  necessary 
to  sacrifice  life.  At  such  a  result,  however  regret  may  be  felt 
that  the  taking  of  life  was  necessary,  every  right-minded  man 
rejoices. 

Now,  give  this  principle  international  recognition,  and  what  is 
the  result?  If  in  a  country  five  thousand  miles  away — even  in 
far  distant  Armenia — a  hundred  thousand  people  are  massacred 
in  one  year,  which  is  better,  which  most  became  the  European 
powers,  to  allow  the  massacre  to  go  on,  supplying  its  peace — the 
peace  of  the  grave — or  to  say  to  the  enervating,  merciless  Otto¬ 
man,  “Your  cruel  work  must  stop  even  if  resort  must  be  had  to 
the  dread  arbitrament  of  war!” 

Or,  take  the  case  of  an  island  not  one  hundred  miles  off  our 
coast,  where  through  the  infamous  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  butcher 
Weyler,  whose  name  will  be  catalogued  in  the  Infamy  column 
with  Pizarro,  Cortez  and  Alva — two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
helpless  old  men,  women  and  children  were  starved  to  death  in 
one  year!  What  shall  we  do  about  it — nothing?  God  forbid  that 
we  who  enjoy  peace  and  safety  at  our  own  homes  should  sit  in¬ 
differently  by  while  others  are  being  oppressed !  God  forbid  that 
we  should  pipe  up  the  cry  of  “Peace”  purchased  at  such  a  fear¬ 
ful  cost! 

Mr.  President  and  friends,  the  God  of  Joshua  and  David  is  the 
God  of  Mr.  McKinley,  the  God  of  the  whole  people  of  these 
United  States.  He  at  least  never  changes.  He  sits  on  His  throne, 
and  looking  down  upon  the  nations,  putteth  down  one  and  exalt- 
eth  another.  The  tendency  of  the  time,  as  seen,  I  believe,  in  His 
Providence,  is  not  so  much  towards  an  era  of  peace  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  as  toward  the  suppression  of  wrong,  of  oppression,  of 
injustice,  of  inhumanity,  and  this  through  the  method  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  to  whose  decree  there  must  be  as  complete  submission  in  the 
future  as  there  has  been  to  war  in  the  past. 

Arbitration  is  to  be  glorified  because  it  is  an  efficient  means 
to  noble  ends — the  maintenance  of  justice,  the  dethronement  of 
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oppression,  the  conservation  and  defence  of  humanity.  But 
when  the  office  of  arbitration  fails, — and  its  limitations  have  been 
set  forth  to  us  in  well  remembered  utterances  of  distinguished 
statesmen, — then  war  has  its  office  and  must  perform  its  needful 
service  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Clement  M.  Biddle:  I  am  neither  a  prophet  nor  the 
son  of  a  prophet.  I  cannot  set  before  you  great  ideals;  I  want 
to  take  you  back  to  what  really  occurred  at  the  fourteenth  annual 
Conference  at  Lake  Mohonk. 

Ten  years  had  passed  since  that  great  humanitarian  war  with 
Spain.  The  lesson  of  the  Conference  of  1898  had  been  taught; 
the  eloquent  and  patriotic  silence  of  that  conference  had  fired 
our  great  country,  and  stirred  the  people  as  they  had  never  been 
stirred  before.  They  had  learned  the  great  destiny  of  this  peo¬ 
ple,  to  Americanize  the  world.  Already  had  we  annexed  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  to  save  them  from  war.  As  the  year  1908 
came  in,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Mohonk  conferences  met,  amid 
tremendous  excitement  throughout  the  country.  An  immense 
army  had  been  raised  and  a  great  navy,  and  we  were  prepared  to 
carry  our  mission  farther  and  farther,  and  to  take  Canada.  The 
idea  of  a  fight  between  us  and  England  had  sent  a  great  ground- 
swell  of  feeling  over  the  country,  and  the  people  were  anxious 
and  disturbed. 

All  that  was  wanted  was  a  leader,  and  that  was  found  here. 
The  women, — God  bless  them,  they  are  always  right! — rose  in 
this  Conference  and  demanded  that  war  should  cease.  They 
forced  the  Conference  to  take  such  action  that  our  government 
dared  not  refuse  compliance  with  its  demands.  Our  warlike 
lawyers,  our  warlike  judges,  our  warlike  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress,  our  warlike  ministers,  went  to  the  rear;  and  what  we  asked 
of  the  government  was  secured.  What  was  the  result?  That  very 
year  a  bi-national  arbitration  system  was  arranged,  and  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  nations  were  united.  The  next  year  a  tri-national 
arbitration  treaty  was  made  and  the  Republic  of  Germany  joined 
in  it.  The  following  year  came  Spain  and  France  and  Russia ;  and 
international  arbitration  had  been  accomplished  in  a  plain,  practi¬ 
cal  way,  bv  the  efforts  of  the  women  of  the  country,  who  have 
more  to  lose  and  more  to  fear  from  war  than  any  other  class. 

Rev.  George  P.  Mains,  D.D.:  Public  sentiment,  uneducated 
and  unguided  by  high  principles  and  great  ideals,  may  be  a  very 
poor  director.  But  a  public  conscience  awakened  in  the  interest 
of  any  great  reform  is  an  irresistible  force.  Dr.  Strong  has  indi¬ 
cated  to  us  this  morning  that  the  great  need,  in  this  as  in  all  great 
moral  questions,  is  that  the  indifferent  should  be  reached  and  in¬ 
fluenced.  Is  it  not  the  right  method  to  send  among  these  in¬ 
different  masses  the  prophet  and  the  seer?  Every  historic  advance 
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in  this  world  has  been  initiated  and  led  to  its  triumph  by  the 
seerlike  mind.  I  would  not  ignore  the  proper  place  in  society 
of  the  “hard-headed,”  the  practical  man.  But  we  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  tying  ourselves  too  closely  to  what  is  called 
“the  standard  of  experience.”  We  must  have  confidence  in  the 
practicability  of  Christian  ideals.  The  ideals  of  Christ  were  those 
of  life,  of  growth;  and  life  is  always  something  larger  than  our 
logic.  It  would  be  impossible  to  measure  by  any  logical  or 
mathematical  measurements  the  scope  of  the  spring  growth  upon 
these  hills  and  valleys;  life  is  something  larger  than  text-books, 
larger  than  our  comprehension  of  it.  We  ought  to  have  much 
larger  faith  in  the  possibility  of  Christian  thought  than  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  our  fathers;  for  obstacles  which  to  them  seemed  insuper¬ 
able  have  now  been  swept  away  like  the  mists  of  the  mountains  be¬ 
fore  the  morning  sun. 

We  all  know  that  war,  even  if  it  be  sometimes  a  necessity, — and 
some  of  us  dispute  its  occasional  necessity, — when  held  up  against 
the  standard  of  Christian  ideals,  the  ideals  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
is  an  atrocity.  The  mission  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  to  bring 
about  the  rule  of  righteousness  and  peace  in  all  the  earth.  And 
nothing  should  give  us  more  courage  than  the  triumphs  already 
achieved  by  these  great  Christian  ideals,  in  the  onward  march  of 
an  awakened  public  conscience.  Slavery  does  not  exist  under 
any  flag  in  the  civilized  world,  and  yet  most  of  us  remember  when 
it  was  a  prevailing  institution.  As  surely  as  God  is  God,  as  surely 
as  life  is  life,  so  surely  in  the  near  history  of  the  world  arbitration 
between  nations  will  be  an  achieved  fact.  It  will  be  a  great  glory 
to  us,  however  humble  our  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  workers,  if 
we  are  able  to  feel,  when  the  cause  is  achieved,  that  we  have  been 
loyal  to  these  principles  and  that,  as  best  we  could,  we  have  done 
something  to  bring  about  this  consummation,  most  “devoutly 
to  be  wished.” 

Mrs.  Emily  Underhill  Burgess:  I  have  been  asking  my¬ 
self  the  question,  “How  are  women  related  to  the  present  agita¬ 
tion?”  Looking  over  the  history  of  our  country,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  men  who  have  best  served  the  country  have  been  those 
who  have  echoed  the  teaching  and  sentiments  of  their  mothers. 
Lincoln,  the  man  of  the  hour,  said,  “I  am  what  I  am  because  of 
a  Christian  mother.”  I  think  of  the  statesman,  Garfield,  who, 
when  all  the  people  rose  to  do  him  honor  in  Washington,  said,  as 
with  courteous  bow  he  presented  before  the  assembly  a  bowed  and 
wrinkled  form,  “If  you  would  honor  any  one,  honor  my  mother, 
who  first  taught  me  the  principles  of  righteousness.” 

The  men  of  to-day  are  the  sons  of  the  men  of  ’61.  The  mothers 
of  that  day  rocked  their  babies  to  sleep  singing  the  war  songs  of 
the  period ;  the  spirit  of  war  was  instilled  into  the  children  in 
their  cradles.  Our  boys  are  what  we  make  them  by  the  books 
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we  give  them,  the  pictures  they  look  at.  My  young  life  was 
largely  influenced  by  the  sentiments  that  came  to  me  from  pictures 
of  war;  I  remember  looking  at  the  wonderful  illustrations  in 
Harper’s  Weekly,  and  thinking  that  fighting  was  the  noblest  thing 
to  do. 

In  the  settlement  of  differences  between  our  children  in  the  home, 
arbitration  can  be  taught.  Little  boys  can  be  taught  in  their 
homes  to  be  reconciled  one  to  the  other,  and  so  we  shall  bring 
them  in  after  years  to  the  realization  of  that  thought  expressed  by 
Frances  Willard  in  her  closing  hour,  “The  golden  rule  of  God 
must  be  the  golden  age  of  man.” 

The  nations  are  but  larger  combinations  of  units.  Home 
teaching,  home  impressions,  home  influences,  must  do  the  work. 
It  is  said  of  Theodore  Monod  that  he  was  inspired  to  write  that 
beautiful  hymn,  “None  of  self,  but  all  of  Thee,”  when  one  day, 
sitting  in  a  friend’s  drawing-room,  he  saw  upon  the  wall  the 
motto,  “Others.”  It  dawned  upon  him  that  this  was  the  essence 
of  the  Golden  Rule.  So,  dear  friends,  we  must  consider  others. 
Not,  “our  country,  right  or  wrong,”  but  in  our  teaching  let  us  em¬ 
phasize  the  thought  of  others’  rights,  others’  feelings,  others’ 
dues. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Platt  of  Poughkeepsie  offered  the  following  reso¬ 
lution,  which  was  referred  to  the  Business  Committee: 

Resolved,  that  this  Conference  recommends  that  an  International  Peace 
Conference  be  held  during  the  Exposition  of  1900,  and  that  our  Business 
Committee  be  requested  to  correspond  with  other  societies,  having  this 
end  in  view/’ 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Smiley:  The  influence  of  the  pulpit  has  been 
spoken  of  here,  the  mighty  influence  of  the  press,  the  influence 
of  the  college  and  the  school,  and,  lastly,  the  influence  of  the 
home.  But  I  have  had  to  come  to  a  point  closer  still  than  that, — 
our  influence  over  ourselves.  I  have  found  by  experience  that 
the  great  battle  has  been  in  my  own  heart.  In  spite  of  my  Quaker 
birth,  my  sympathies  went  out  warmly  to  the  present  movement. 
I  felt  an  intense  interest  in  it,  and  when  the  morning  newsboys 
waked  me  before  the  sun  rose,  I  could  not  rest  till  I  knew  what 
had  happened.  And  I  found,  strange  to  say,  that  when  I  read 
that  one  man  was  killed  on  one  side,  and  fifteen  upon  the  other, 
I  felt  very  glad  that  it  was  but  one  on  one  side  and  that  there  were 
more  upon  the  other.  Now,  that  was  getting  warlike;  and  so  I 
had  to  take  myself  in  hand  then  and  there;  feelings  were  spring¬ 
ing  up  that  could  not  be  reconciled  with  what  I  accepted  as  the 
gospel  of  peace;  and  how  to  manage  it  was  a  great  perplexity 
to  me. 

Practically,  I  found  this  the  best  way;  I  recalled  to  my  mind 
those  whom  I  knew  and  loved  in  other  nations.  I  recalled  a 
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mother  and  daughter  of  Spanish  birth,  two  of  the  sweetest  be¬ 
ings  whom  I  have  ever  known,  and  another,  a  young  girl  of  a  most 
lovely  disposition.  I  revived  in  my  heart  all  the  affection  I  had 
felt  towards  them,  and  I  said  to  myself,  ‘‘Those  are  not  unique 
specimens  of  their  people;  there  must  be  others,  and  they  share 
our  feelings  and  our  distresses.”  In  that  simple,  practical  way,  I 
found  my  feelings  a  little  toned  down. 

Sometimes  I  have  been  exceedingly  roused  up  about  Russia. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  that  great  power  was  pitting  his  paws  out  in 
a  dangerous  way.  Then  I  would  remember  that  some  of  the  love¬ 
liest  Christians  whom  I  have  ever  known  were  of  Russian  birth. 
I  recalled  one  Russian  lady  who  was  a  great  friend  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  whose  piety  was  of  a  sort  I  never  saw  equalled, — so 
gentle,  so  tender,  so  sweet,  so  full  of  the  very  spirit  of  Christ. 
Learning  from  her  what  people  thought  and  felt  in  those  royal 
circles,  I  felt  that  there  were  other  motives  and  feelings  there  than 
those  which  the  world  at  large  attributed  to  the  Russian  nation. 
And  sometimes,  again  I  would  get  stirred  up  about  France;  in  the 
last  few  months  I  got  quite  angry  with  France.  But  then  I  would 
remember  some  of  the  beautiful  Christian  homes  in  Paris,  and  the 
gentle  influence  of  men  like  Monod  or  Bersier,  and  would  think 
how  many  like  them  there  must  be  in  the  French  nation.  So  my 
war  has  been  in  my  own  heart,  and  to  some  extent  I  have  con¬ 
quered. 

In  this  war,  which  is  so  unspeakably  sad,  and  which  yet  we  must 
admit  is  in  the  permission  and  the  providence  of  God,  I  think  we 
may  profitably  recall  those  lines  of  Wordsworth: 

“One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists,  one  only;  an  assured  belief 
That  the  precession  of  our  fate,  howe’er 
Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power; 

Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good.” 

At  the  close  of  these  addresses  the  Conference  was  adjourned 
until  the  evening. 


Stitb  Session. 


Friday  Evening,  June  3,  1898. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  for  its 
concluding  session,  at  8:15  o'clock.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Professor  John  B.  Clark  of  Columbia  University,  by  Rev.  George 
E.  Horr,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  the  editor  of  The  Watchman,  and  by 
Hon.  William  L.  Scruggs  of  Georgia,  formerly  United  States 
Minister  to  Columbia  and  to  Venezuela,  and  a  member  of  the 
Venezuela  Boundary  Commission. 


NATURAL  FORCES  THAT  MAKE  FOR  PEACE. 

BY  JOHN  B.  CLARK,  LL.D. 

The  object  we  are  desiring  and  working  for  is  completely 
guaranteed,  as  I  think,  by  certain  forces  of  evolution  which  will 
bring  the  result,  sooner  or  later, — and  sooner  rather  than  later, — 
whether  we  work  well  or  ill.  I  do  not  conceive  of  this  particular 
work  as  a  reform  of  that  type  in  which  the  moral  forces  of  society 
have  to  gather  themselves  together  to  resist  and  suppress  the 
evil  forces  of  society.  Though  that  were  the  case,  they  would 
ultimately  triumph,  and  would  suppress  war  and  all  other  evils; 
but  long  before  such  a  triumph  as  that  can  possibly  come,  war 
will  have  been  suppressed  in  any  case.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
purely  moral  forces  will  have  the  opportunity  to  suppress  war 
unaided,  though  they  will  contribute  greatly  to  that  result. 

The  world-state  was  alluded  to,  very  happily  and  impressively, 
this  morning.  The  formation  of  such  a  state  involves  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  warfare.  The  world-state,  as  a  political  entity,  is  yet 
in  a  rudimentary  condition ;  but  the  world-society  is  now  far  more 
advanced  in  its  evolution,  and  is  rapidly  approaching  that  con¬ 
dition  in  which  it  will  carry  with  it  large  political  results.  It  will 
advance  the  world-state  to  a  far  greater  stage  of  perfection,  and 
one  in  which  warfare  can  hardly  exist. 

In  a  previous  conference  it  was  my  pleasure  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  present  to  certain  economic  solidarities  that  are 
paying  very  little  attention  to  national  lines,  and  that  tend  very 
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powerfully,  even  now,  to  make  war  impossible.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  there  was  a  universal  protest  from 
the  labor  organizations  of  France,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Ger¬ 
many,  on  the  other,  against  the  declaration  of  war  by  either  of 
those  states.  When  the  Venezuela  matter  was  pending,  and  a 
possibility  of  war  between  this  country  and  England  appeared, 
similar  protests  were  made  by  the  labor  organizations  of  this 
country  (by  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Boston  in  particular)  and 
aconsiderable  number  of  the  labor  organizations  in  Canada.  In  1896 
a  representative  convention  of  laborers,  delegates  from  all  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world,  registered  a  declaration  committing  organized 
labor,  the  world  over,  to  a  policy  of  repressing  warfare  on  any  and 
every  occasion.  I  talked  with  one  of  the  American  leaders  in  that 
movement,  and  learned  from  him  what  I  had  suspected  was  the 
case  as  to  their  motives  in  pursuing  that  policy.  He  said,  “It  is 
not  because  we  are  especially  tender-hearted;  it  is  because  we  have 
another  war  on  hand.”  It  was  the  feeling  that  the  solidarity  of 
labor,  the  world  over,  in  its  warfare  against  the  employers  of  labor, 
is  so  important  that  the  break  occasioned  by  an  international  war 
would  be  disastrous. 

Exactly  such  a  solidarity  of  capital  the  world  over  does  not 
exist;  capital  is  not  universally  organized  for  warfare  against 
labor.  It  is  organized,  in  its  own  way,  however,  and  the  break 
occasioned  by  war  is  most  disastrous  on  the  capitalistic  side.  It 
is  bound  to  be  almost  equally  disastrous  on  the  side  of  enterprise, 
and  that  class  of  people  whom  we  term  technically  entrepreneurs , 
employers  of  both  labor  and  capital,  will  protest  with  more  energy 
even  than  the  laborers  themselves  against  the  disruptions  and  dis¬ 
turbances  and  destruction  occasioned  by  war. 

Here  are  three  great  interests  that  are  growing  into  a  world¬ 
wide  solidarity;  but  they  by  no  means  exhaust  that  development 
which  we  call  the  formation  of  a  world-society  growing  toward  a 
world-state.  Sociology  has  some  terms  that  signify  much;  it 
speaks  of  the  “social  mind,”  the  “social  consciousness,”  the  “social 
conscience.”  This  means  that  in  finer  and  subtler  ways  the  world 
as  a  whole  is  organizing  itself,  as  states  are  already  organizing 
themselves,  and  as  communities  and  societies  are  already  organi¬ 
zing  themselves,  in  such  a  way  that  a  complete  interdependence  of 
individual  upon  individual,  however  remotely  separated,  will  reveal 
itself.  The  action  of  the  whole  will  become  subjected  to  a  general 
law;  and  when  that  comes  war  will  be  impossible. 

And  that  is  coming, — not  in  consequence  of  any  strenuous  and 
rather  discouraging  effort  of  moral  forces  to  subdue  economic 
forces,  but  in  consequence  of  a  hearty  and  cordial  co-operation 
of  the  economic  forces  themselves  with  the  moral  forces  that  are 
struggling  toward  higher  and  remoter  ideals.  So  I  say  that  the 
moral  forces  alone  will  never  have  the  opportunity  to  suppress 
war;  for  long  before  the  great  consummation  when  they  shall  have 
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regenerated  the  human  race  and  made  impossible  not  only  war 
but  much  smaller  evils,  war  will  have  become  a  faint  recollection 
of  the  past,  hardly  conceived  of  as  a  possibility. 

This  movement  has  very  lately  received  marked  acceleration, 
the  world  over.  I  consider  that  the  world,  economically,  is  going 
through  a  transition  which  will  continue  to  promote  that  move¬ 
ment  and  make  it  more  general,  and  which  will  particularly  affect 
our  own  country.  For  when  the  time  comes  that  all  civilized 
nations  depend  less  upon  agriculture  and  more  upon  commerce 
and  manufactures,  when  they  cater  to  export  trade,  and  are  seek¬ 
ing,  here,  there  and  everywhere,  for  outlets  to  their  products, 
there  will  come  a  great  increase  of  interdependence  and  a  closer 
relationship  between  men  of  different  countries.  There  will  be 
a  multiplying  of  those  ties,  the  breaking  of  which  means  disaster, 
and  whenever  it  threatens  to  take  place,  encounters  a  world-wide 
and  irresistible  protest.  Our  own  country  is  now  passing,  as  I 
think,  through  such  a  transition  as  England  passed  through  in 
the  thirties,  when  agriculture  was  no  longer  the  dominant  occu¬ 
pation,  and  when  there  were  developing  the  “industries  of  in¬ 
creasing  returns.”  They  are  the  industries,  like  manufactures  and 
commerce,  which  pay  better  the  larger  the  scale  on  which  they  are 
conducted ;  agriculture,  on  the  contrary,  pays  less  and  less  per  unit 
of  capital  as  you  press  more  heavily  on  the  capacities  of  the  soil. 
Our  country,  I  say,  is  passing  through  that  transition  from  one 
type  of  industry  to  the  other;  and  this  will  compel  it  to  cater 
more  and  more  to  foreign  markets,  and  to  tie  itself  more  and  more 
firmly,  whether  through  annexation  of  territory  or  not,  to  every 
part  of  the  world,  civilized  and  uncivilized. 

In  the  "forties  this  country  was  a  great  carrier  and  a  considerable 
trader;  but  the  things  which  it  carried  away  were  crifde  products. 
That  type  of  commerce  is  necessarily  limited  in  its  operations  and 
scope.  It  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  we  were  shipbuilders, 
having  in  our  forests  the  proper  material  for  making  ships,  and  in 
our  population  the  proper  ingenuity  to  make  ships  that  would 
sail  rapidly  and  command  flight  rates  for  freight.  We  lost  that 
position  in  the  carrying  trade  when  ships  came  to  be  made  of 
iron  and  steel,  for  we  were  then  under  some  disadvantages  in  the 
building  of  iron  and  steel  ships.  But  we  are  regaining  it,  or  are 
about  to  do  so;  for  the  United  States  is  the  natural  home  of  the 
steel  industry  and  of  the  ship-building  industry  for  the  world  as  a 
whole.  I  ask  you  to  wait,  not  one  year  nor  five,  but  a  little  longer, 
and  see  whether  you  do  not  observe  tendencies  which  verify  that 
statement.  We  shall  be  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  people, 
binding  ourselves  more  intimately  to  every  country  in  the  civilized 
world.  We  shall  multiply  these  solidarities,  we  shall  do  much  to 
develop  a  world-state,  we  shall  make  ten-fold  more  difficult  the 
breaking  of  ties  between  nations  and  ten-fold  more  unpopular 
the  proposition  to  go  to  war. 
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In  the  end  moral  forces  will  do  greater  things  than  that  which  I 
have  said  they  cannot  now  do,  by  reason  of  a  lack  of  opportunity. 
Picture  to  yourself  a  perfect  citizen  and  put  him  in  a  perfect  state, 
and  you  have  what  moral  forces  alone  will  produce  ultimately. 
But  out  of  much  more  imperfect  material  will  be  developed  a  state 
in  which  war  at  least  will  be  suppressed,  though  lesser  evils  will 
continue. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  ARBITRATION. 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  E.  HORR,  D.D. 

Mr.  President , — The  best  tendencies  of  our  time  are  altogether 
in  line  with  the  cause  for  which  we  have  been  thinking  and  plan¬ 
ning.  Professor  Clark,  in  his  admirably  clear  and  just  statement, 
has  shown  us  that  a  sound  sociology  and  a  just  industrial  system 
work  against  war.  Who  doubts  that  the  best  political  thought  of 
our  time  also  is  moving  in  the  same  direction?  What  a  signifi¬ 
cant  testimony  it  was  that  the  treaty  for  arbitration  with  England 
should  have  commanded  an  absolute  majority  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  that  it  only  failed  by  three  or  four  votes  of  gain¬ 
ing  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Mead 
showed  last  year,  those  who  represented  the  most  cultivated  and 
intelligent  and  progressive  communities  voted  for  that  treaty. 
Who  doubts  to-day  that  the  influence  of  Christianity  is  mightily 
in  favor  of  this  movement?  For  there  is  nothing  that  comes  into 
a  human  heart  or  life  that  makes  it  so  large  and  generous,  so 
world-embracing  in  its  interests,  as  Christian  faith. 

Contrast  with  that  disposition  the  spirit  of  war.  To  my  mind, 
the  worst  thing  about  war  is  not  its  waste  of  treasure,  it  is  not 
its  carnage,  is  not  the  fearful  and  bloody  scenes  that  we  asso¬ 
ciate  with  it.  The  most  terrific  effect  of  war  is  upon  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  the  people  who  engage  in  it.  Think  of  seventy 
millions  of  people  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  hate,  of  retenge,  of 
desire  of  destruction!  That  is  the  fearful  thing  about  war.  We 
contrast  it  with  the  temper  of  the  gospel,  and  who  of  us  can 
doubt  that  the  spirit  of  love  and  fellowship  and  service  is  to 
triumph  over  that  of  revenge  and  hate?  As  much  as  we  believe 
in  Christianity  itself,  we  believe  that  we  are  upon  the  verge  of  the 
time  when  wars  shall  cease. 

Not  only  is  this  the  temper  of  our  own  people,  but  it  is  the 
temper  of  the  leading  men  in  foreign  nations.  I  undertake  to 
say  that  if  President  McKinley,  if  Lord  Salisbury,  if  the  chan¬ 
cellors  of  Russia  and  Germany,  if  M.  Hanotaux,  if  Signor  Crispi 
and  Senor  Sagasta,  had  been  in  this  Conference  during  the  last 
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three  days,  they  would  have  heard  very  little  with  which  they 
would  disagree.  They  would  tell  us  that  they  believe  that  armies 
and  navies  must  be  maintained  as  an  international  police,  but 
that  they  need  not  be  maintained  for  the  assertion  of  claims  and 
rights  against  other  nations,  and  certainly  not  for  aggression. 
Look  at  what  has  happened  in  the  last  three  great  wars;  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Russia,  but  the 
powers  stepped  in  and  tore  up  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  and  the 
result  of  that  war  was  decided  by  the  diplomatists  of  Europe  and 
not  by  arms.  It  seemed  that  the  China-Japan  war  was  ended  by 
the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki;  but  France  and  Germany  and  Russia 
stepped  in,  and  the  result  of  that  conflict  also  was  determined 
by  negotiation  and  diplomacy.  The  war  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  has  just  closed,  and  within  the  last  few  days  the  powers 
have  decided  what  shall  be  its  result,  and  Thessaly  is  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  Greece. 

Some  things  have  been  said  in  this  Conference  against  the 
Concert  of  Europe,  with  which  one  cannot  entirely  agree.  The 
Concert  of  Europe  did,  indeed,  fail  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  the 
Armenians;  but  we  forget  the  immense  benefits  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  concert  of  the  powers.  For  the  last  five  years  it 
has  held  the  armies  of  Europe  by  the  throat,  preventing  them  from 
flying  at  one  another.  One  of  the  best  tokens  of  international 
peace,  the  best  augury  of  international  arbitration,  is  the  fact  that 
the  powers  of  Europe  could  agree  in  that  concert,  uniting  upon 
the  basis  not  of  their  differences,  but  of  their  agreements. 

The  pessimist  has  the  advantage  of  seeming  to  be  profound; 
the  optimist  is  usually  characterized  as  superficial.  There  are  a 
great  many  facts  that  can  be  adduced  against  such  an  optimistic 
view  as  has  been  presented ;  but  the  multiplicity  of  facts  does  not 
necessarily  increase  their  significance.  A  single  patch  of  blue 
sky  may  be  more  significant  than  uncounted  cloud-banks;  a  single 
note  of  a  robin  may  be  more  significant  than  the  silences  of  the 
forest;  a  single  twig  of  pussy-willow  growing  by  the  margin  of  a 
swamp  may  be  more  significant  than  the  frozen  earth.  I  believe 
that  when  we  select  the  really  significant  facts  in  modern  life 
they  point  toward  a  mighty  onward  advance  of  the  movement  for 
which  we  stand.  It  will  come  to  its  fruition  as  the  spring  comes. 
Did  you  not  notice  this  year  how  we  seemed  in  a  single  week  to 
pass  out  of  the  chill  and  gloomy  and  forbidding  features  of  winter 
into  the  warmth  and  sunlight  and  verdure  of  the  spring?  It  may 
be  that  this  movement  which  we  represent  is  already  trembling 
upon  the  verge  of  a  mighty  and  blessed  change  like  that. 


THE  ANGLO-VENEZUELA  BOUNDARY  QUESTION. 


BY  HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SCRUGGS. 

I  assume  that  most  of  you  are  already  familiar  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  brought  into  existence  the  Venezuela  Bound¬ 
ary  Commission  of  1896.  It  was  not  in  any  proper  sense  an  ar¬ 
bitral  tribunal,  but  only  an  ex-parte  court  of  inquiry.  Its  duties, 
as  defined  by  the  act  of  Congress,  were  ‘‘to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  true  divisional  line  between  Venezuela  and  British 
Guiana.” 

The  labors  of  that  Commission  were  brought  somewhat  abrupt¬ 
ly  to  a  close  by  the  treaty  of  February  2,  1897,  which  was  ratified 
by  the  governments  of  England  and  Venezuela  on  the  14th  of 
June  following.  By  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  the  whole  question 
of  boundary  between  them  was  referred  to  arbitration.  It  was  an 
advance  step  in  the  direction  of  international  arbitration.  It  was 
the  first  instance  of  an  agreement  to  refer  a  question  involving  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity;  for  the  question  thus  submitted  involved  title 
to  a  vast  domain  already  partially  occupied  by  one  or  the  other  of 
the  disputants.  And  it  involved  besides  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  prescription  to  international  affairs — involved  it  in  a 
way  hitherto  unusual,  if  indeed  not  wholly  unknown,  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  nations. 

The  territory  in  dispute  comprises  an  area  nearly  as  large  as 
the  whole  of  the  State  of  New  Yorjc;  and  it  is  nearly  as  fertile, 
although  as  yet  comparatively  little  known  to  the  world.  The 
question  of  its  ownership  involves  the  control  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco  River;  and  that  involves  the  key  to  about  one-fourth  of 
the  South  American  continent.  As  you  will  remember,  Spain 
claimed  that  part  of  South  America  by  right  of  prior  discovery 
and  occupation.  It  was  the  first  and  only  part  of  the  American 
continent  that  Columbus  ever  saw.  He  endeavored,  in  his  last 
voyage,  to  effect  a  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  but 
failed.  That  was  left  to  Ojeda  and  Pinzon  and  other  Spanish  ad¬ 
venturers  who  followed  in  his  wake  soon  afterwards. 

When  the  Seventy-two  Years’  War  between  Spain  and  her 
Dutch  provinces  was  resumed,  in  1621,  the  Dutch  government 
chartered  the  West  India  Company,  a  belligerant  corporation, 
which  took  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Essequibo  River,  and 
established  on  that  river  a  trading  station  which  grew  to  be  a 
colony.  At  the  general  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  each  party 
was  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  territory  then  actually  occupied 
by  it.  This  left  between  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Orinoco 
and  the  Dutch  settlement  on  the  Essequibo  a  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  which  extended  from  the  Atlantic 
coast,  southward,  to  the  Amazon  basin.  The  territory  thus  de¬ 
scribed  was  subsequently  claimed  by  both  Spain  and  Holland;  and 
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it  is  now  claimed  by  both  Venezuela  and  England  as  the  legal 
successors  in  title  of  Spain  and  Holland,  respectively. 

The  question  involved  springs  a  new  point  in  international 
law.  It  brings  forward  the  question  whether  the  doctrine  of  Pre¬ 
scription,  as  we  know  it  in  our  municipal  laws,  should  be  applied 
to  international  questions — that  is  to  say,  whether  one  govern¬ 
ment,  by  occupying  a  territory  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  there¬ 
by  acquires  title.  The  treaty  of  February,  1897,  extends  that  doc¬ 
trine  to  international  cases,  and  fixes  the  minimum  limit  of  time 
within  which  title  may  be  acquired  by  Prescription.  All  public 
writers,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  admit  the  general 
principle  of  Prescription,  but  fail  to  mention  other  than  Imme¬ 
morial  Prescription.  Some  modern  writers  of  eminence  deny 
that  limited  Prescription  can  be  applied  to  international  questions; 
and  even  those  who,  like  Vattel,  have  advocated  it,  have  done  so 
with  the  conviction  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  utilize  it, 
for  the  reason  that  no  fixed  term  of  years  can  be  mentioned  as 
giving  a  good  title  to  actual  occupants. 

But  into  this  Anglo-Venezuelan  Treaty  has  been  written  a 
specific  term  of  years  which  shall  constitute  a  title  by  Prescription. 
The  term  fixed  in  this  particular  case  is  fifty  years.  Either  party 
occupying  territory  consecutively  for  fifty  years  “shall”  be  deemed 
to  have  good  title;  and  either  party  exercising  exclusive  political 
control  over  territory  for  the  same  length  of  time  “may”  be  judged 
to  have  good  title. 

Venezuela  had  always  maintained  that  the  principle  of  Pre¬ 
scription  could  not  be  applied  in  this  case;  that  she  rightfully  and 
legally  inherited  what  Spain  had  discovered,  although  it  may  not 
have  been  actually  settled  by  Spain.  England  claimed,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  discovery  alone  gave  no  title;  that  the  Dutch  had, 
at  different  times,  occupied  the  territory,  and,  therefore,  that  it 
was  the  property  of  Great  Britain  as  the  successor  of  the  Dutch. 
This  controversy  had  been  going  on  since  about  the  year  1822; 
England  holding  her  actual  possessions  and  even  extending  them; 
and  as  she  was  the  stronger  power,  Venezuela  had  no  recourse 
but  bv  mediation  with  a  view  to  arbitration.  Fortunately,  both 
parties  finally  consented  to  refer  the  whole  question  to  friendly 
arbitration. 

The  tribunal  of  arbitration  provided  for  in  the  treaty  is  composed 
of  two  Judges  of  our  Supreme  Court — Chief  Justice  Fuller,  chosen 
by  Venezuela,  and  Justice  Brewer,  chosen  by  the  United  States. 
England  selected  Baron  Herschel  and  Sir  Richard  Henn  Col¬ 
lins  of  Her  Majesty’s  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  These  four 
have  selected  Professor  Maartens  of  the  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  Russia,  who  is  the  author  of  several  important  works  on 
international  law,  as  the  fifth  arbitrator.  The  work  of  the  V ene- 
zuelan  Boundary  Commission  appointed  by  President  Cleveland 
(comprising  some  fourteen  volumes)  has  been  printed  as  part  of 
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the  Venezuela  case.  The  evidence  thus  adduced  consists  of  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  old  Dutch  archives,  and  is  printed  in  parallel 
columes  in  the  Dutch  and  English  languages.  Other  volumes 
contain  copious  extracts  from  the  Spanish  archives,  printed  in 
parallel  columes  of  Spanish  and  English;  thus  giving  the  official 
colonial  history  of  that  country  and  the  technical  geographical 
position  of  the  territory  in  dispute. 

On  the  1 6th  of  March  last,  the  data  thus  collected,  together  with 
other  evidence,  was  transmitted  to  these  five  arbitrators,  who  are 
now  occupied  in  studying  the  case,  as  we  would  say,  “in  cham¬ 
bers,”  each  separately  at  his  place  of  residence.  The  case  of  each 
litigant  has  been  duly  made  up  and  presented  by  the  respective 
attorneys  and  agents;  and  on  the  16th  of  July  next,  the  counter¬ 
case  of  each  should  be  presented.  The  judges  will  then  have 
three  months,  or  more,  if  they  wish,  to  go  over  the  case  again, 
and  carefully  compare  the  evidence  with  the  claims  of  each  party. 
After  which  they  will  meet,  in  Paris  or  elsewhere,  on  some  neutral 
ground,  to  hear  any  oral  arguments  that  may  be  offered  by  coun¬ 
sel  on  either  side,  or  to  call  for  any  additional  papers  that  may  be 
desired.  This  meeting  can  hardly  be  held  before  February  or 
March,  1899;  and  after  they  shall  have  met  and  finally  reviewed 
the  case,  they  will  be  entitled  to  three  months  more  in  which  to 
write  and  submit  their  decision.  So  that  if  a  final  decision  is 
rendered  by  midsummer  of  next  year,  or  even  a  few  months  later, 
the  delay  will  not  be  unexpected.  The  decision,  when  it  does 
come,  is  to  be  final,  and  thus  will  happily  end  a  controversy  which 
has  been  going  on,  as  I  have  said,  for  nearly  a  century,  and  which 
at  one  time  seriously  threatened  the  good  understanding  of  at  least 
three  nations,  including  our  own. 

I11  this  question  we  are  breaking  new  ground,  so  to  speak,  in 
that  England  yields  a  point  in  submitting  to  arbitration  territory 
which  she  occupies,  and  to  which  she  claims  “indefeasable  title.” 
It  is,  therefore,  a  question  which  effects  what  she  considers  her 
territorial  integrity.  Venezuela  also  yields  an  important  point  in 
this,  that  instead  of  claiming  the  uti  possidetis — that  is,  territory 
in  the  right  of  discovery  by  Spain — she  is  willing  to  submit  it  on 
the  basis  of  occupation  for  fifty  years  consecutively,  or  fifty  years 
of  consecutive  political  control.  So  that,  whether  considered  as  an 
exceptional  expedient,  or  as  a  possible  precedent  with  far-reach¬ 
ing  consequences,  the  case  is  a  notable  one,  and  affords  a  new 
illustration  of  the  practicability  and  efficacy  of  international  ar¬ 
bitration. 

At  the  close  of  these  addresses,  the  Platform  of  the  Conference, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Business  Committee,  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  E[on.  Everett  P.  Wheeler  of  New  York  City. 
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In  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  our  country,  and  in  the 
conviction  that  the  duty  of  good  citizens  requires  them  to  devote 
their  best  energies  to  the  service  of  that  country,  the  Conference 
urges  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States  that  whatever 
is  possible  may  be  done  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  war,  and 
to  render  their  future  occurrence  improbable. 

We  rejoice  at  the  progress  which  the  cause  of  arbitration  has 
made  during  the  past  year.  In  the  following  cases,  several  of 
which  have  been  for  the  first  time  submitted  during  the  year,  con¬ 
troversies  between  nations  have  been  under  consideration  by  tri¬ 
bunals  of  arbitration,  namely : 

1.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the 
Bering  Sea  damages  claim. 

2.  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela,  over  the  celebrated  question  of 
boundary. 

3.  Great  Britain  and  France,  over  various  questions  of  bound¬ 
ary  in  Western  Africa. 

4.  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  over  the  Delagoa  Railway  dis¬ 
pute. 

5.  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  over  the  Manica  frontier. 

6.  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  over  the  expulsion  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  subject,  Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  from  Antwerp. 

7.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  over  the 
matter  of  a  railway  built  by  British  citizens  in  the  territory  of  the 
latter. 

8.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  over  the  Alaskan 
boundary. 

9.  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  over  the  claims  of  the  Denhardt 
Brothers  in  Southeast  Africa. 

10.  France  and  Brazil,  over  the  French-Guiana-Brazil  bound¬ 
ary. 

11.  France  and  Germany,  over  a  question  of  boundary  in  the 
Hinterland  of  Toga,  in  West  Africa. 

12.  Bolivia  and  Peru,  over  a  boundary  dispute. 

13.  Hayti  and  San  Domingo,  over  a  question  of  boundary. 

14.  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia,  over  a  territorial  dispute. 

15.  Japan  and  Hawaii,  over  the  question  of  immigration. 

16.  The  United  States  and  Canada  have  just  agreed  to  submit 
to  a  commission  all  questions  in  difference  between  them. 

Experience  of  the  sufferings  that  war  must  cause,  not  only  to 
those  engaged  in  actual  hostilities,  but  to  their  friends  at  home, 
and  of  the  injuries  caused  by  war  to  many  of  the  great  interests 
of  life,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  negotiation  of  treaties  be¬ 
tween  nations,  by  means  of  which  wars  may  be  averted,  so  that 
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all  possible  matters  of  difference  that  can  be  made  the  subject  of 
adjustment  by  tribunals  of  arbitration  may  be  adjusted  in  that 
way. 

The  Conference  renews  its  recommendation  that  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Court  be  established,  to  be  always  open  for  the  settlement 
of  differences  between  nations.  To  this  end  it  urges  that  a  treaty 
be  made  with  Great  Britain,  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  court,  for  the  settlement,  primarily,  of  differences  between 
that  country  and  the  United  States,  but  to  which  court  any  na¬ 
tions  desiring  to  do  so  may  resort. 

And  it  urges  that,  when  the  proper  time  shall  come,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  should  ask  for  a  conference  with  other 
nations  of  the  civilized  world,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Court,  and  an  agreement  upon 
certain  rules  by  which  it  should  be  governed. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Platform,  Mr.  Wheeler  spoke  as 
follows : 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  principles  of  this 
Conference,  I  am  requested  by  the  committee  to  state  very  briefly 
one  or  two  of  the  considerations  that  have  led  us  to  make  these 
recommendations. 

We  recognize  that  on  many  points  somewhat  connected  with 
the  subject  of  the  Conference  there  are  differences  of  opinion. 
Those  differences  are  natural;  as  the  human  mind  is  constituted, 
I  suppose  they  are  unavoidable.  The  object  of  a  declaration  like 
this  is  not  to  commit  any  one  to  a  proposition  to  which  he  mav  not 
assent,  but  to  bring  into  one  consecutive  and  consistent  statement 
those  propositions  upon  which,  as  we  hope,  we  are  all  agreed. 

We  recognize  a'so  that  while  these  very  differences  have  made 
it  unbecoming  and  inexpedient  that  they  themselves  should  be 
discussed  in  this  Conference,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  right 
and  just  that  the  point  of  loyalty  to  our  country,  of  patriotic  de¬ 
votion  to  her  real  welfare,  which  we  all  feel,  however  much  we 
may  differ  in  icgard  to  her  conduct  in  any  particular  instance, 
should  be  expressed,  so  that  no  one  might  draw  an  inference  to 
the  contrary  from  anything  that  we  say  or  omit  to  say. 

It  seemed  to  us,  in  the  next  place,  that,  constituted  as  the  coun¬ 
try  is,  we  ought  to  express  a  desire  that  all  should  be  done,  in 
the  present  and  the  future,  to  “mitigate  when  we  cannot  cure,”  and 
to  cure  when  we  can;  and  that,  above  all,  the  point  should  be 
made  very  clear  that  experience  does  distinctly  show  that  the  time 
to  constitute  an  arbitration  tribunal  is  before  the  passions  of  men 
are  so  excited  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  listen  to  the  calm 
voice  of  reason. 

We  recognize,  too,  that  in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
court  of  arbitration  it  is  of  the  very  first  importance  that  as  many 
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nations  as  possible  should  join.  Yet  at  the  same  time  it  seems 
more  probable  that  in  the  immediate  future  such  a  treaty  can  be 
successfully  negotiated  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain 
than  between  any  other  countries.  But  if  such  a  court  as  that 
which  has  just  been  described  should  be  set  up,  not  for  one  case 
alone,  but  for  all  cases  that  should  be  brought  before  it,  it  would 
to  such  an  extent  command  the  confidence  of  other  nations  that 
they  might  avail  themselves  of  its  jurisdiction  by  voluntary  agree¬ 
ment  in  particular  cases.  Our  hope  is  that  from  that  might  spring 
a  more  general  agreement,  a  more  comprehensive  treaty,  to  which 
all  civilized  nations  may  ultimately  become  parties.  You  remem¬ 
ber  how,  in  the  great  convention  at  Paris  in  1856,  which  adopted 
the  old  American  principle,  “free  ships  make  free  goods/’  that 
principle,  carried  beyond  anything  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
up  to  that  time,  grew  into  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  neutrals. 
Just  as  the  nations  which  made  that  declaration  promulgated  a  rule 
of  international  law,  to  which  almost  all  other  nations  have  since 
assented,  so  we  hope  that  if  such  an  international  court  should 
once  be  established  by  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  our¬ 
selves,  it  would  soon  enlist  the  confidence  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  ex¬ 
tending  our  influence  by  the  general  use  of  the  newspaper  press, 
not  merely  of  the  cosmopolitan  journals,  but  the  local  journals 
throughout  the  country.  A  great  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
smaller  papers  of  the  country  is  furnished  from  centres  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  form  of  plate  matter.  Thus  we  can  bring  to  bear 
a  potent  influence  throughout  the  country,  in  the  small  towns, 
which  have  perhaps  a  greater  influence  upon  Congress  (which  is 
the  body  we  ultimately  want  to  reach)  than  even  the  great  cos¬ 
mopolitan  journals. 

And  I  hope  we  shall  all,  throughout  the  years  to  come,  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress.  When  a  man  is  elected  to  that  responsible  position,  his 
constituents  go  about  their  business  and  forget  that  he  is  their 
representative  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  express  their  views  to 
him.  Such  views,  when  expressed  temperately,  have  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  at  Washington. 

Above  all,  in  all  this  great  struggle  which  is  before  us,  which 
we  cannot  expect  will  be  very  speedily  terminated,  let  us  take 
courage  from  the  recollection  of  the  success  that  has  attended 
efforts  which,  at  the  beginning,  were  seemingly  hopeless.  When, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  Society  of  Friends  was 
formed  in  England  by  that  great  benefactor  of  the  human  race, 
George  Fox,  it  started  out  with  two  principles,  one  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  human  heart,  which  made  the  man  a 
sacred  temple,  and  the  other  that  in  that  Spirit  he  should  abstain 
from  that  species  of  private  warfare  which  at  that  time  disfigured 
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human  society.  It  seemed  then  impossible  that  the  abolition  of 
duelling  should  ever  be  accomplished.  The  immortal  Whittier, 
in  his  poem,  “Barclay  of  Ury,”  has  told  of  the  struggle  of  the  early 
Quakers,  better  than  it  is  possible  for  me  to  tell  it.  And  yet,  im¬ 
possible  as  the  change  seemed,  and  although  its  accomplishment 
has  taken  almost  two  centuries,  yet  the  practice  of  private  war¬ 
fare  known  as  the  duel,  has  become,  in  English-speaking  coun¬ 
tries,  entirely  out  of  date.  It  was  worth  all  the  suffering,  all  the 
struggle,  all  the  toil  of  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to 
accomplish  what  they  have  accomplished.  Though  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Society,  I  am  especially  glad,  in  this  presence,  to 
express  my  profound  conviction  of  the  gratitude  that  the  human 
race  owes  to  Fox  and  his  followers  in  that  noble  Society  of  peace 
and  brotherhood  and  love. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Platform  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  James  Wood  of  Mt.  Ivisco,  N.  Y.,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wood:  It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  second  the 
motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Platform  which  has  been  read  to 
you.  It  is  well  considered,  well  balanced  and  practical. 

I  think  this  last  fact  is  one  of  very  great  importance.  To  my 
mind  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  international  arbitration 
has  now  reached  a  state  when  practical  considerations  are  far 
more  important  than  theoretical  discussion.  The  Platform  dem¬ 
onstrates  to  you  and  to  the  world  that  international  arbitration 
is  already  an  accomplished  and  established  reality.  If  that  be  the 
case,  further  argument  in  its  favor  is  hardly  necessary.  Many  a 
lawyer  has  lost  his  case  because  he  continued  to  argue  it  after  he 
had  won  the  jury.  The  world  has  already  conceded  international 
arbitration,  and  the  initial  step  proposed  in  this  declaration  is  one 
of  the  things  that  has  been  actually  accomplished  in  the  purpose  of 
the  peoples. 

A  treaty  of  arbitration  between  the  .United  States  and  Great 
Britain  failed  but  a  short  time  ago  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  But  if  a  vote  were  taken  to-day  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  we  believe  it  would  be  carried  by  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority.  If  a  mass  meeting  were  called  to-morrow  in  St.  James’ 
Hall,  in  London,  no  bus  or  cab  could  pass  along  the  Strand  any¬ 
where  from  Trafalgar  Square  to  Temple  Bar;  St.  James’  Hall 
would  be  as  nothing  in  the  gathering  that  would  come.  If  a  mass 
meeting  were  called  for  to-morrow  on  this  subject  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  there  is  no  place  south  of  Central  Park  that  would 
hold  the  people  who  would  attend  it.  And  the  feeling  is  the  same 
all  over  our  land  and  all  over  Great  Britain. 

Public  opinion  is  something  of  very  irregular  growth.  A  de¬ 
cade  may  pass  and  we  may  see  no  change  on  a  moral  question;  a 
lifetime  may  pass  and  no  change  be  manifested.  And  then,  sud- 
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denly,  as  in  a  night,  that  which  had  been  slowly  but  surely  prepar¬ 
ing  during  the  years  comes  to  be  a  reality.  It  is  like  the  growth  of 
the  crustaceae;  the  lobster  remains  at  precisely  the  same  size 
through  the  year,  until  a  day  comes  when  he  throws  off  his  shell 
and  the  growth  of  a  year  is  made  inside  of  twenty-four  hours. 
So  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country  that  change  in  public 
opinion  which  has  been  slowly  preparing  for  a  long  period  of  time 
now  appears  upon  our  astonished  gaze,  passing  anything  that  we 
had  hoped  for.  The  proposal  in  this  declaration,  for  a  permanent 
court  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  is  a  thing 
proposed  to-day,  to  be  organized  to-morrow.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
argue  any  longer  in  favor  of  international  arbitration  between 
these  countries;  the  thing-  to  do  is  to  prepare  for  it. 

So  long  as  we  argue  the  cause  before  the  public,  we  create  a 
doubt  from  the  fact  that  we  consider  it  necessary  to  argue  it.  Let 
us  assume  that  the  question  is  determined  and  go  on  from  that 
assumption.  Such  a  course  will  have  more  weight  with  the  peo¬ 
ple,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  the  world,  than  any  argument 
which  we  can  advance.  After  the  Civil  War  and  the  disturbance 
in  the  currency  which  resulted  from  it,  the  great  question  was, 
“How  shall  we  resume  specie  payment?”  The  answer  was  made, 
“The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume !”  The  way  to  carry  arbitration 
into  practical  reality  is  to  put  it  into  operation.  The  world  is 
ready  for  it. 

I  hope  this  Conference  will  send  out  this  declaration  to  the 
world,  and  then  go  to  work  with  a  practical  determination  to  carry 
it  into  effect,  and  thus  to  hasten  the  day  when  what  we  so  much 
desire  will  become  an  accomplished  reality,  and  not  only  between 
the  English-speaking  nations;  for,  as  I  believe,  all  nations  will 
resort  to  the  court  established  by  those  nations.  And  thus,  gradu¬ 
ally,  but  surely,  the  day  will  come  when  peace  will  be  the  law  of 
the  world  among  men,  as  it  is  God’s  law,  and  the  time  be  hastened 
when  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  indeed  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 

The  question  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Platform,  it  was 
unanimously  accepted. 

Hon.  Everett  P.  Wheeler  submitted  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Conference  be  in¬ 
structed  to  present  the  Declaration  of  this  Conference  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  urge  upon  the  Administration  the  consideration 
of  the  same. 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  reported  for  the  permanent 
Executive  Committee  appointed  by  the  Conference  of  1897,  that 
five  members  of  that  committee,  including  the  president,  went  to 
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Washington  to  see  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
interest  especially  of  Anglo-American  arbitration.  This  was  at  the 
busiest  season,  just  before  the  President’s  message  was  presented 
to  Congress  yet  he  gave  to  the  committee  an  audience  of  nearly 
half  an  hour,  and  promised  to  insert  in  the  message  a  reference 
to  arbitration  treaties,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  such 
treaties,  not  only  with  Great  Britain,  but  with  all  nations  which  are 
ready  to  accept  them.  The  State  Department  gave  the  same  as¬ 
surance. 

Dr.  Trueblood  also  presented  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  has  heard  with  satisfaction  that  a 
conference  on  arbitration  and  peace  is  to  be  held  at  Paris  during  the  Ex¬ 
position  of  1900,  and  that  the  Business  Committee  is  empowered  to  take 
such  steps  as  it  may  deem  advisable  to  cooperate  with  European  and 
American  associations  in  promoting  the  success  of  that  conference. 

Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff  presented  the  resolution 
which  follows,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Business  Committee  be  authorized  to  take  such 
measures  as  it  may  deem  expedient  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public, 
through  all  practicable  agencies,  the  objects  of  this  Conference. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodruff,  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Business  Committee. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Smiley,  the  Business  Commitee  was  con¬ 
stituted  a  permanent  Executive  Committee,  to  serve  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Conference  until  its  meeting  in  1899.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Conference  was  also  elected  a  member  of  this  commit¬ 
tee. 

Rev.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  D.D.,  of  New  York  City,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  was  then 
introduced  and  spoke  as  follows: 


Mr.  President,  Friends  of  the  Conference, — I  want  to  preach  a 
little  sermon,  and  not  being  a  professor  of  homiletics  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  arranging  it  to  my  taste,  and  putting  the  text  at  the 
end. 

Sometimes  I  like  to  look  down  into  the  heart  of  a  daisy,  and 
examine  its  petals,  and  sometimes  I  like  to  philosophize  on  the 
pebble  under  my  feet  and  try  to  read  its  century’s  history.  But  to¬ 
night  I  want  to  take  you  for  an  instant  to  the  broad  view.  Let 
us  come  up  to  Sky-Top,  where  we  can  sweep  the  horizon  from  the 
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Hudson  River  hills  on  the  one  side  to  the  blue  roll  of  the  Catskills 


on  the  other.  Let  us  stand  on  this  Sky-Top  of  arbitration  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  where  the  blue  line  of  God’s  hills  stretches 
out  into  the  centuries  to  come.  We  call  it  arbitration;  the  poet 
calls  it  the  time  when 


“All  men’s  good 
Be  each  man’s  rule,  and  universal  Peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land, 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea, 
Through  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year;” 


and  the  Gospel  calls  it  “Peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  toward 
men.” 

We  are  the  seers  of  the  vision  on  this  mountain.  We  are  the 
prophets  who  believe  in  the  coming  of  that  time  which  the  poet 
calls  Utopia,  which  the  Christian  calls  the  Millennium.  Name  it 
as  you  will;  we  believe  in  God’s  good  purpose  coming  to  this 
world.  We  believe  it  not  only  as  poets  or  prophets,  we  believe  it 
as  philosophers.  The  shrinking  globe  makes  us  all  touch  elbows, 
for  common  weal  or  common  woe;  it  confederates  us,  and  forbids 
that  any  thought  should  be  on  narrow  lines.  In  this  time  every 
question  that  is  worth  considering  is  Atlas,  and  has  the  world 
upon  its  shoulders.  So  we  address  ourselves  to  this  great  ques¬ 
tion,  whose  realization  is  in  the  future,  but  which  we  believe  must 
be  realized,  if  human  life  and  government  on  earth  are  to  be  a 
success. 

But  can  it  be  done?  Is  it  one  of  the  possibilities?  Some 
one  said  this  morning  that  what  must  be  done  can  be  done ;  and  in 
the  long  run  it  can.  John  MacNeil,  the  celebrated  Scotch 
preacher,  said  once,  “The  most  blood-curdling  thing  about  God 
is  His  slowness.”  He  works  slowly,  but  He  works.  In  our  de¬ 
lays  and  cries  of  “How  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long?”  He  works. 
Emerson, in  subtler  phrase,  employs  the  word  “Naturlangsamkeit,” 
“that  which  hardens  the  ruby  in  a  million  years,  and  works  in 
duration  in  which  Alps  and  Andes  come  and  go  like  rainbows.” 
Oh,  my  friends,  count  large  on  the  slowness  of  God,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  and  tireless  working  of  Nature,  the  expression  of  His  will! 
Into  that  long  working  come  these  conferences.  Who  shall  tell 
what  forces  have  been  gathered  up  in  these  flying  minutes  that 
have  seemed  to  us  sometimes,  it  may  be,  as  more  a  delight  and  a 
comfort  to  ourselves  than  a  potency  to  work  mighty  results  in 
far-off  time?  But  you  know  the  coral-insects  off  the  Floridas  live 
but  a  day.  Yet  they  build,  and  some  day  the  ship  strikes  and 
goes  down, — the  ship  that  never  had  been  vanquished  before.  So 
these  influences  centred  here  and  elsewhere  around  this  world 
in  companies  of  people  who  believe  in  God  and  truth  and  right¬ 
eousness  in  the  earth,  are  building  their  coral-reefs;  and  some 
day  the  last  gun-shotted  man-of-war  will  strike  that  reef  and  go 
down. 
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My  friends,  this  place  that  has  been  so  delightful  to  us  will 
presently  be  a  memory  and  a  hope.  We  shall  not  for  one  moment 
forget  it.  Who  that  has  looked  upon  this  scenery,  who  that  has 
looked  into  these  faces  intent  with  serious  purpose,  whose  out¬ 
reach  is  broad  as  human  interests,  can  forget  these  scenes,  this 
room,  these  ties  of  friendship,  and  these  impulses  toward  purer 
and  stronger  living  in  the  days  to  come?  These  influences,  these 
thoughts,  these  memories,  I  need  not  remind  you,  head  up  in  two 
lives,  whose  foresight  and  insight  and  hospitality  have  made  possi¬ 
ble  to  us  these  experiences.  And  so  I  come  round  to  my  text. 
I  now  beg  respectfully  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  are  hereby  given  to  our 
generous  hosts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  for  the  gracious  hospi¬ 
tality  with  which  we  have  been  welcomed  to  this  beautiful  place,  and  the 
privileges,  social  and  intellectual,  so  long  associated  with  Mohonk  con¬ 
ferences.  May  Heaven’s  peace  continue  in  abounding  measure  with  those 
who  have  done  and  are  doing  so  much  to  promote  peace  and  goodwill 
among  men. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  seconded  the 
resolution,  speaking  as  follows: 


Good  Friends—  The  question  will  be  asked  us,  “Why  in  a  time 
of  war  we  hold  an  Arbitration  conference?”  Our  answer  to  that  is 
that  the  war  is  transient,  but  the  grand  principle  for  which  we 
contend,  the  principle  of  international  arbitration,  is  just  as  per¬ 
manent  as  the  cliffs  of  yonder  Sky-Top.  This  is  not  a  sporadic 
affair;  the  Arbitration  Conference  of  Mohonk  is  a  perennial  insti¬ 
tution,  and  I  trust  in  God  that  it  will  convene  here  until  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  cause  breaks  over  yonder  mount  in  the  glory  of  the 
morning. 

It  has  been  wise  for  us  to  come  together.  The  thrill  of  the  na¬ 
tion  has  set  every  heart  here  beating.  I  believe  that  this  has  been 
in  many  respects  the  most  vitalizing  of  all  the  arbitration  confer¬ 
ences  that  have  yet  been  held.  Those  of  you  who  have  come  up 
here  for  the  first  time  have  had  a  revelation  in  being  able  to  see 
the  surpassing  beauty  of  Smiley-land ;  and  I  doubt  not  you  have 
thanked  God  in  your  hearts  that  He  created  Mohonk,  and  that  He 
created  beloved  Greatheart  here,  its  hospitable  master. 

It  has  been  worth  coming  here  just  to  feel  the  heart-beat  of 
this  company  of  thoroughly  loyal  Americans.  It  has  been  about 
the  most  loyal  assembly  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  last  two 
or  three  days.  Our  Quaker  host  swung  out  “Old  Glory”  for  us 
to  pass  beneath  as  we  came  here.  Better  than  that,  we  all  brought 
Old  Glory  here  in  our  hearts.  For,  remember,  it  is  the  principles 
of  impartial  freedom,  righteousness,  truth,  loyalty  to  God,  that 


consecrate  the  bunting;  and  if  the  day  shall  ever  dawn  when  these 
become  obsolete  even  the  old  flag  will  no  longer  be  Old  Glory 
unto  us.  So  we  have  come  up  here,  these  three  days,  for  a  quick¬ 
ening  of  our  patriotism,  and  at  the  same  time  to  consecrate  our¬ 
selves  afresh  to  the  great  cause  of  international  peace  and  brother¬ 
hood. 

The  Board  of  Strategy  which  directs  this  Conference  have  very 
wisely  decided  that  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  present  war  should 
not  be  opened  for  discussion.  Nevertheless,  those  of  us  to  whom 
the  very  idea  of  war  is  most  painful  will  gladly  acknowledge  the 
benefits  that  we  discern  already  in  the  present  conflict.  One  of 
them  is  this,  that  the  North  and  the  South  are  becoming  more 
thoroughly  riveted  together  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 
And  I  think  that  as  blood  flowed  across  that  old  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  Line,  once  more  perhaps  a  baptism  of  blood  shall  erase 
it  from  American  geography  forever.  There  is  another  thing: 
Brother  Jonathan  and  John  Bull  have  been  brought  closer  to¬ 
gether,  for  a  hand-grip  and  a  heart-shake,  that  they  have  not  had 
before.  We  see  in  it  a  foregleam  of  eventual  triumph  for  our 
cause.  In  the  last  Contemporary  Reviczv  appears  a  very  signifi¬ 
cant  and  powerful  article  by  a  distinguished  Englishman,  in  which 
occurs  this  sentence:  “It  would  be  the  desire  of  an  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  combination  to  make  among  all  foreign  states  an  universal 
method  of  permanent  arbitration.  It  is  needless  to  point  the  ob¬ 
vious  moral  that  if  any  system  of  general  and  permanent  inter¬ 
national  arbitration  existed,  the  present  war  would  never  have 
occurred.” 

A  great  many  arguments  have  been  presented  here,  for  our 
great  immovable,  unanswerable  principle  of  international  arbitra¬ 
tion;  but  I  will  just  advance  one  that  may  not  have  been  pre¬ 
sented,  that  fixes  itself  in  my  own  mind  with  a  very  strong  con¬ 
viction.  One  of  the  great  benefits  that  shall  be  gained  bv  such 
a  system  of  arbitration  as  would  relieve  us  from  any  peril  of  for¬ 
eign  hostilities  or  complications,  is  that  it  would  leave  us  free  to 
work  out  those  tremendous  and  vital  problems  on  which  the  well¬ 
being,  I  might  say  the  perpetuity,  of  our  beloved  republic  are  de¬ 
pendent.  Tremendous  problems  we  have  to  face  at  home !  Every 
fall,  in  this  room,  an  Indian  conference  is  held,  to  deal  with  a 
problem  that  still  needs  attention.  Here,  a  few  months  ago,  was 
heard  the  eloquent  voice  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  thundering 
for  sympathy  in  working  out  that  great  problem  of  the  future  of 
nine  millions  of  our  colored  countrymen.  The  saloon  problem 
will  not  down;  we  have  to  meet  it.  The  question,  “Shall  God  or 
the  Devil  rule  our  cities,  when  the  cities  rule  the  nation?”  is  not 
that  the  first  problem  for  ns  now?  Or  that  other  one,  “Shall  our 
great  commonwealths  become  the  possession  of  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  citizens  or  the  political  plunder  of  unscrupulous  bosses?” 
Civil  service  reform,  currency  questions  and  many  more,  press 
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upon  us  all  the  time  for  solution,  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
upon  us.  The  great  mission  of  our  beloved  country  is  to  work 
out  all  these  great  problems,  rather  than  to  quit  home  duties  in 
order  to  police  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere,  while  God  calls 
and  the  world  waits  for  us  to  set  forth  before  the  nations  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  wholesome,  well  regulated,  successful  republican  govern¬ 
ment.  If  arbitration  will  spike  guns  and  silence  the  din  of  war, 
then  we  shall  be  able  to  complete  these  great  duties  more  success¬ 
fully. 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  we  adjourn,  a  word  of  tribute  should 
be  paid  to  the  most  illustrious  arbitrator  of  the  time,  the  most 
colossal  piece  of  British  manhood  that  Almighty  God  has  put  to¬ 
gether  in  this  century.  For  among  all  the  wreaths  that  bound  the 
imperial  brow  of  Gladstone,  these  shone  out:  First,  the  ardent, 
earnest  defender  of  the  wronged,  then  also  the  earnest  advocate 
of  international  peace  and  arbitration.  I  remember  a  visit  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  year  1872,  when  the  Alabama  question  was  agitating 
both  countries.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Premier,  and  it  was  mainly 
through  his  instrumentality  that  the  great  tribunal  was  convened 
at  Geneva,  of  which  Mr.  Evarts  and  so  many  prominent  men 
were  members.  Great  fear  was  felt  that  the  attempt  at  arbitration 

would  fail,  and  nobodv  was  more  disturbed  than  Mr.  Gladstone 
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himself.  I  remember  how,  sitting  at  his  breakfast  table  one  morn¬ 
ing,  the  package  of  despatches  was  brought  in  and  laid  by  the 
grand  old  man’s  plate.  He  went  on  talking  with  his  character¬ 
istic  spirit  until  breakfast  was  over,  then  he  retired  to  the  corner 
of  his  drawing-room  and  opened  the  despatches.  I  observed 
that  his  face  was  lighting  up,  and  presently  he  called  me  up  to 
the  corner  of  the  room.  I  never  shall  forget  his  words.  “There 
is  good  news  here  from  Geneva;  the  question  is  settled,”  he  said, 
and  he  went  on:  “I  do  not  profess  to  read  the  designs  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  no  earthly  power  can  prevent 
a  perfectly  honorable  peace  between  your  country  and  mine.”  I 
count  it  a  great  joy  to  have  been  present  when  the  mightiest 
living  man  found  his  great  heart  relieved  in  reference  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  darling  project,  and  when  he  saw,  instead  of  conflict  and 
controversy,  the  breaking  in  of  the  brightness  of  a  permanent 
peace  between  Britain  and  America. 

And  now,  good  friends,  the  hour  has  come  which  is  always  a 
sad  hour  here.  We  are  so  much  of  a  family  that  these  partings 
that  come  even  after  a  few  days  are  like  the  breaking  up  of  kindred. 
When  we  have  ceased  the  hand-grips  and  started  from  this  beauti¬ 
ful  lake  and  hie  away  home,  we  leave  a  pretty  large  share  of  our 
hearts  behind  us.  All  over  these  walls  are  written  sweet  memo¬ 
ries,  not  only  of  happy  hours,  but  of  the  great  and  good  men  who 
have  joined  in  these  conferences.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
room  on  this  continent,  unless  it  be  some  assembly  chamber  at 
Washington,  whose  walls  have  echoed  for  twenty  years  to  the 
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voices  of  so  many  great  leaders  in  church  and  state  and  Christian 
philanthrophy  as  the  walls  of  this  apartment.  Now  we  must  bid 
each  other  good-bye  and  lay  our  thanks  on  the  warm  heart  of  our 
beloved  host.  But  while  our  lingering  footsteps  still  delay,  let  us 
here  and  now,  before  God,  consecrate  ourselves  afresh  to  the 
holy  and  Christly  principle  of  international  peace.  The  time  of 
its  triumph  may  be  over  our  slumbering  dust,  but  let  us  do  our 
part  to  hasten  the  day 

“When  Peace  shall  over  all  the  earth 
Her  ancient  splendors  fling, 

And  the  whole  world  give  back  the  song 
That  now  the  angels  sing.” 

Dear  friends,  let  us  by  a  rising  vote  return  our  heartfelt  thanks 
to  our  friend,  Brother  Smiley. 

The  resolution  was,  by  a  rising  vote,  unanimously  and  enthu¬ 
siastically  adopted. 

Mr.  Smiley  thanked  the  members  of  the  Conference  for  their 
expressions  of  regard.  His  heart,  he  said,  had  been  full  of  re¬ 
joicing  to  see  so  many  noble  and  earnest  men  meeting  to  discuss, 
so  broadly  and  with  such  harmony,  the  cause  which  he  loved.  It 
was  his  purpose  that  the  Conference  should  go  on  from  year  to 
year  until  its  purpose  was  accomplished. 

The  discussion,  said  Mr.  Smiley,  shows  that  we  have  made 
progress.  Some  things  have  been  assumed  as  settled  and  a  step 
forward  has  been  made.  The  spirit  of  the  Conference  had  seemed 
to  him  admirable,  and  he  thanked  the  members  heartily  for  their 
agreement  in  his  suggestion  that  no  discussion  of  the  war  should 
be  made.  There  could  be  no  question  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  to  the  government,  and  its  influence  would  be  much  better 
on  account  of  its  adherence  to  this  rule.  W e  go  before  the  world 
with  a  fair  purpose  and  a  fair  expression  of  our  sentiments,  which 
must  be  approved  by  all  intelligent  and  right-minded  people. 

Mr.  Smiley  regretted  the  absence  from  this  Conference  of  many 
who  have  been  members  in  former  years,  but  he- was  glad  to  wel¬ 
come  others  in  their  places.  He  felt,  as  he  confessed  he  was  apt  to 
feel  every  year,  that  this  Conference  was  the  best  ever  held,  and  he 
invited  the  members  to  assemble  again  in  1899  and  help  to  make 
the  next  Conference  better  still. 

Mr.  W.  Martin  Jones  of  Rochester  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to 
the  members  of  the  Conference,  to  the  President  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Conference,  and  to  the  employees  of  the  Mohonk 
House,  who  carried  into  every  service  the  hospitable  spirit  of  the 
house.  The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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Colonel  Waring  briefly  thanked  the  Conference  for  the  kind 
ness  and  courtesy  which  had  made  his  duties  easy,  and  the  Con 
ference  was  then  adjourned,  sine  die. 
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